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LET YOUR DOLLARS 
HELP HOLD THE LINE! 


This Bank subscribed to $1,000,000 on the first 
day of the Third Liberty Loan. It had also sub- 
scribed to $1,000,000 of the First and $1,000,000 
of the Second Liberty Loan. It has financed 
$6,527,250 bonds of the First and Second Loans 
—far beyond the official quota allotted to it. 





If the Huns were able to raise $3,461,000,000 in their 
Eighth Loan, we Americans certainly can do better 
in our Third Loan! We must do better. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A MIGHTY 
BLOW WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


We urge our clients and the Public to use our facill- 
ties in furtherance of the Third Liberty Loan at this 
Most Critical Period of the War. 


We have devoted an entire building to the service of 
the Liberty Loan and the sale of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. 


Correspondence invited 





LIBERTY LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


1505 Pennsylvania Avenue Next to Main Bank Building 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. Resources over $20,000,000 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranwtay Jounnat. 
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Impressions of the Eastern 
German Front’ 


PREFACE 


HE following pages will be con- 
é i fined to matters relating to the 

preparation for war of the Ger- 
man infantry, to the details of their 
service, and methods of combat. 

As a matter of fact, we have elimin- 
ated whatever may be lacking in novelty 
as being already familiar to the reader, 
and we have confined ourselves exclu- 
sively to that which has to do with mod- 
ern methods of warfare in the German 
infantry, and to that which may serve 
as a basis for our own guidance in the 
future. 

In conformity with this design we 
propose to describe the organization, 
training, and technique of this arm, tak- 
ing up in course field exercises or of 
combat, the inspection of a battalion 
assaulting, and divisional maneuvers ; 
while we will enter into details concern- 
ing modern war matérial, grenades, 
machine guns, grenade projectors, 
infantry guns, and various forms of 
mine-throwers as employed in the 
infantry service. 

The principles governing the organi- 
zation, training, and methods of fight- 
ing, especially such as obtain in this 
arm, are disseminated in Germany to- 
day in courses pursued by captains and 





lieutenants, both in active service and 
of the reserves, whereby they are pre- 
pared to become commanding officers 
and subalterns of companies ; then again 
in firing tactics, in modern methods of 
attack, especially in what is called “Nah- 
kampfmittel,” or fighting at close 
range, all of which belong to the tech- 
nique of this arm. Then there is the 
instruction of special units, like that 
of a battalion assaulting, the unit being 
sometimes composed both of German 
and Austrian troops ; at which exercises 
generals and other high-ranking officers 
take part as inspectors. Then there are 
division maneuvers, at which, taking 
brief courses, hundreds of officers of 
every branch assist, including those of 
highest grade. Under these heads we 
will now go into detail in the lines that 
follow. 
ORGANIZATION 


In the beginning it is to be noted that 
the German infantry has continued with 
the same organization as in times of 
peace, save that as a rule the brigade 
formation has been almost entirely 
done away with, three regiments being 
assigned or incorporated 
division. 

Such a determination seems to have 
resulted from the importance which the 
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1“La Guerra y su Preparacion,” Madrid, December, 1917. 
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infantry regiment has acquired as a 
fighting unit, being composed of three 
battalions, and provided with various 
units furnished with special matériel, as 
will presently be enumerated. 

The great quantity of matériel han- 
dled and employed has necessitated the 
formation in every regiment of infantry 
of a park of sappers—sappers of in- 
fantry—with elements from and subor- 
dinate to the divisional park, the unit 
being composed in the majority of in- 
stances of sappers properly so called 
(from the pioneer or corps of engi- 
neers), while in other cases they may 
be detailed from the infantry regiments 
of the division, but always subject to 
orders from staff headquarters. 

The command of the units does not 
correspond in a good number of in- 
stances with the rank held. It is a com- 
mon thing to find regiments commanded 
by lieutenant colonels and majors, bat- 
talions commanded by captains, and 
companies by first lieutenants. The 
reason of this, as may naturally be in- 
ferred, is the numerous losses sustained 
among the officers. Besides this is the 
foresight that would seek to provide, 
when peace comes, for the consider- 
able vacancies that must occur in the 
higher positions of the army. 

This method is in no sense a matter of 
surprise in the German army, which, 
even in times of peace, has had occa- 
sion to resort to it, although to a lesser 
degree, and is a direct outcome of offi- 
cialdom and of their system of promo- 
tions, retirements, etc., familiar enough 
to everybody. 

The officers of the reserves in their 
several grades constitute, with those on 
active duty (regulars), as a matter of 
fact, a single corps of officers, ascend- 


ing on the same scale of promotion—a 
state of affairs that will terminate, as 
is to be expected, with the conclusion of 
the war; and there will be a return to 
the rules of peace times, rules which 
are sufficiently well known. 

In general, up to the commander of a 
company inclusive, the reserve officer 
fulfils the same functions as does the 
regular; so that there will be seen—it 
is to be remembered that we are speak- 
ing of the infantry only—in command 
of a section, of a company, or serving 
as a battalion or regimental adjutant, 
sometimes a first, or even a second lieu- 
tenant. It is no rare thing for captains 
of the reserves to be in command of 
companies, but hardly ever of a bat- 
talion. Those—not of the reserves but 
of the Landwehr or militia—to whom 
on account of seniority the command of 
a battalion would naturally fall, are 
usually given positions not in the line, 
though by no means less important for 
such reason, such as in the commissary, 
park, or quartermaster departments. 

In the corps, then—that is to say, in 
the line, in armed organizations—the 
reserve are commingled with the reg- 
ular officers, in accordance with length 
of service, capability, technical capacity, 
enthusiasm, or their standing in courses 
of military instruction, which latter all 
receive alike up to the grade of com- 
pany commander. And as their uni- 
form and social standing are identical 
under either rating, one is perforce 
obliged to inquire whether they belong 
to the regulars or to the reserves. 

It has just been stated that all re- 
ceive the same instruction, and it must 
be added that, apart from that unsur- 
passable school of war—I mean the war 
itself—aspirants for positions as officers 
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of the reserves, as well as ensigns, who 
are aspirants for commissions in the 
regular service, all go through a special 
course in the rear of the firing line, 
these being formed into little groups 
under charge of officers and chiefs of 
recognized ability ; and the subjects they 
teach, as well as the methods of in- 
struction, are the same in either case, 
sometimes the aforesaid instruction be- 
ing received by both classes conjointly. 

As to the organization of the corps 
we may say that every regiment on the 
front is composed of— 

Three battalions, of four companies 
each, of fusileer-grenadiers: that is, 
armed with rifles and grenades. 

Three machine-gun companies. 

Three companies of grenade projec- 
tors (generally in three sections, with 
two pieces to a section). 

One company of mine-throwers, 
light-armed (generally in three sec- 
tions, with two pieces to a section). 

One company of infantry cannon 
(generally in two sections, with two 
pieces to a section). 

One section of working sappers from 
the regimental park. 

Special units, temporary or perma- 
nent, of flame projectors, or projectors 
of asphyxiating gases; these being 
composed of details from the com- 
mand. 

The companies also include persons 
instructed in the handling of fireworks 
and of illuminating pistols, as also those 
familiar with means for intercommuni- 
cation, telephones, carrier pigeons, etc. 


INSTRUCTION 


Independently of the drills and in- 
struction which the combatant units re- 
ceive in a regular and systematic man- 
ner when on the reserve lines, or when 


1 
not occupied in the trenches, when a 
regiment has one battalion on the first 
line and two in reserve, these are 
drilled on alternate days, the other re 
serve battalion being employed in camp 
work. If there are two battalions in 
the trenches together, the battalion on 
reserve devotes alternate days to drill 
and to camp fatigue as circumstances 
may demand. There are also special 
units of instruction, denominated re 
spectively Lehrbataillon or battalion of 
instruction, Sturmbataillon or battalion 
of assault, Uebingsdivision or division 
of exercises or demonstration, whose 
ultimate aim is to serve as an educative 
agency for generals, chiefs, and officers 
of the forces constituting grand units; 
to which.the inferior courses are subsid- 
iary, as for illustration and reference. 

At the exercises of these units of 
instruction—sometimes theoretical, at 
other times of application—generals, 
chiefs and other officers assist, these 
availing themselves of the teaching as 
such, and benefiting by the critical 
comments that inevitably follow after 
the development of every problem, 
phase, and method of combat. 

These units of instruction serve on 
many occasions—as one of the German 
officers who accompanied us to the in- 
spection remarked—as a means for the 
command to inform itself thoroughly, 
and observe in detail, the execution of 
a plan, noting how the various move- 
ments and actions are coordinated, for 
which the opportunity hardly offers in 
an actual engagement or operation. 

These exercises are not to be classed 
on the same plane with those of forces 
training in the interior of the country, 
composed, as the latter are, of recruits, 
volunteers, supplementary reserves, etc., 
most of whom may be receiving their 
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military training for the first time, not 
to speak of such other participating ele- 
ments, such as the personnel of garri- 
sons, depots, etc. The units of instruc- 
tion, of which we are now speaking, are 
seasoned troops constituting a veritable 
school or model. Nor should they, we 
repeat, ever be confounded with troops 
in reserve or cooped up in fortifications, 
etc.; for these others, only a few kilo- 
meters back of the firing line, comple- 
ment, stimulate, and sustain by their 
teachings the men of the trenches, who 
may, for the time being, be relieved 
from the duty of occupying them. 

In a word, despite the fact that war 
is the best school wherein to learn the 
art of war, the German army, carrying 
out the same policy it follows in time 
of peace, loses no opportunity or occa- 
sion for giving technical instruction 
both to the command and to the rank 
and file, keeping ever up to the mark, 
always seeking to advance and improve, 
maintaining and emphasizing a uniform- 
ity of doctrine, and insisting on the 
principles that are fundamentals in its 
teachings: to be methodical, to have in- 
itiative and individual sense of respon- 
sibility. In establishing these they fore- 
stall the abandonment of one’s post and 
demoralization; for in consequence of 
the teaching and training received every 
soldier, when the actual moment of serv- 
ice arrives, which is the supreme test, 
has the clearest and most complete com- 
prehension of the character of the duties 
devolving upon him. 

From inquiries made by me of dif- 
ferent officers in regard to the training 
of the men, I have been able to deduce 
the following : 

1. The principle is constantly main- 
tained of the strictest discipline and 
soldierly bearing in the training of the 


individual. It lies at the base of all 
teaching. 

2. The manual of arms and care of 
the weapon, pacing, marching, wheeling 
and variations are only practiced so far 
as to keep the men up to the standard. 

3. Great attention is paid to the packs 
under all circumstances, as well as at 
night (in the obscurity). 

4. Exercises are gone through which 
tend to develop the physical energies 
and suppleness of body for all war and 
camp or field service, such as jumping, 
climbing, scaling, rolling, throwing one- 
self to the ground, etc. To all of these 
great importance is attached, the most 
absolute silence during the exercises 
being demanded, as well as rapidity in 
execution and perfect discipline (atten- 
tion to orders of superior, which is al- 
ways rendered). Fencing with the 
bayonet is, above all, given a prominent 
place. 

5. Individual instruction in battle fir- 
ing, to which in time of peace great 
attention is likewise given, is a matter 
of inevitable necessity; as I had occa- 
sion to realize during the year that I 
served with the 29th Prussian Infantry. 
It continues to constitute an important 
part in the training of the soldier, being 
supplemented today by all that has to 
do with fighting at close quarters 
(Nahkampf). 

6. Exercises or drills with hand gren- 
ades, gases, fighting in the brush or 
forest, crossing of water-courses, fight- 
ing within the enemy’s positions—all 
these are matters of careful attention, 
the drills being both by day and by 
night. The handling and employment 
of sappers’ tools is practiced with great 
assiduity. What is called Spatenarbei- 
ten, working with the shovel or short- 
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handled spade, has not abated a particle 
in importance in the present war. 

7. As to firing tactics, the opinion is 
generally held that success, in many 
instances, crowned the German arms, 
thanks to their superiority over their 
adversaries in this respect. No oppor- 
tunity is neglected to encourage the men 
to improve in their marksmanship. 
They have, also, drills in rapid firing 
at the greatest speed, and collectively, 
considerable importance being attached 
to firing by groups, as well as by small 
units of from 8 to 20 men. I call 
especial attention to this feature, which, 
in the firing regulations of the Spanish 
army, is definitely and absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

8. Drills in field service are kept up 
as in time of peace, such as the con- 
struction of kitchens, making bivouac, 
pitching of tents, etc. 

9. Theoretical instruction is not neg- 
lected; as, for example, in ethics, tech- 
nical and sanitary details, and whatever 
has to do with military conditions 
(transportation, leaves, etc.). 

10. As to drills with machine guns, 
infantry cannon, grenade projectors, 
etc., in a word with all that has to do 
with these, as far as the infantry is 
concerned, these are the business of 
special units pertaining to the battalion 
and to the regiment. The supplementary 
personnel of each group also receives 
careful instruction, provision being 
made always to supply losses as they 
occur. 

Mopern TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
INFANTRY 

The present war, distinguished by the 
stationary character it assumed sooner 
or later along all fronts, as well as by 
the advantages in material conditions 
consequent thereon, has also favored 


the introduction into the infantry outfit 
of a considerable number of elements 
which in efficacy and importance yield 
in no respect to that which up to a re- 
cent present constituted the equipment 
of this arm. To the rifle, bayonet, in- 
trenching tools, and machine guns there 
have been added hand grenades, gren- 
ade projectors, mine throwers and the 
infantry cannon. There is oftentimes 
a confusion, even among professionals, 
in the designation of these, although 
there is a clearly defined line between 
the several types of any one class of 
arms, whether in the mechanism, the 
caliber, in its tactical efficiency, or bal- 
listic character. Among these are com- 
prehended numerous and diverse types, 
which have been appearing ever since 
the war began, and still continue to 
come. 

Without discriminating or referring 
to these separately, in treating of them 
we propose to combine synthetically 
their values as appraised in the army 
that we have been visiting, so far as 
they apply to infantry fighting, and 
then show how far the part they have 
played has come up to these expecta- 
tions. 

1. Hand Grenades—The hand gre- 
nade is not really a novelty of modern 
times in the present war. Its impor- 
tance had already been partially 
recognized in the Russo-Japanese and 
Balkan wars; the idea of those who 
were interested in these missiles, and 
studied their operation, was that they 
might serve in certain particular cases 
or as a finishing blow, and in their 
employment they were to be handled 
by specially organized units. They 
were so used at the first in the Vosges 
on the breaking out of war, and after- 
wards in the trench fighting on the 
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Marne. Today their range of utiliza- 
tion in Germany is on broader lines. 

It is considered in the army that in 
the present, as well as in the future, 
the hand grenade will be a complement 
to the rifle, to be used at shorter 
distances and available at any moment. 
The character of the terrain, the 
situation of the enemy (in the bottom 
of the trench, for example), etc., may 
be reasons for rendering the rifle, for 
the time being, useless, and on the other 
hand calling for the employment of 
the grenade. If the special unit of 
grenadiers should not happen to be on 
hand at the right time and place, the 
effectiveness of rifle fire against the 
adversary will be nil. On the other 
hand, when conditions change, as when 
the enemy retires to open ground at a 
greater distance, etc., the special units 
of grenadiers can do nothing. The 
rifle would have to be resorted to again. 

All of this uncertainty is avoided in 
the system as adopted by the Germans. 
The grenade and rifle with bayonet are 
mutually complementary. Every fusi- 
leer or rifleman is a grenadier. Every 
infantry soldier carries a rifle, and is 
also provided with grenades. This 
does not mean that for special missions 
he carries a greater number of these 
than ordinarily; but he must always 
have his gun. On the other hand, if 
he has some particular duty where his 
gun would be useless, this does not re- 
lieve him from taking it with him. 

As far as grenade rifles are con- 
cerned, I have little to say. The writer 
of this must confess that from his own 
observations in time of peace he came 
to have but little faith in them; for he 
has experimented with them, but with 
no satisfactory result. The Germans 
evidently felt that there was something 


in them that was lacking; for from the 
beginning they arranged to provide the 
grenadiers with carriages, tripods or 
frames as rests for the rifles. Of these 
we will speak further on. We have 
seen them used by troops in fortresses, 
they having been manufactured before 
the outbreak of the war. 

All of these contrivances, or grenade- 
rifle tripods, ceased to be made from 
the moment that the grenade projector 
was substituted in place of the grenade 
rifle, the former being a firearm of 
greater precision, and far more effective 
than the latter, casting a projectile of 
greater size and weight than those 
which the rifle mounted on a frame 
would be able to fire. 

2. Machine Guns.—The machine gun, 
approved and tested before the war as 
a firearm of great rapidity of action, 
available as much for the offensive as 
for the defensive, has in the present 
conflict come to be used numerically 
in considerably greater proportion. 
This is largely due to the character of 
combat. As a regiment is now dis- 
tributed there is room for the perma- 
nent employment of more than the six 
pieces (one company) which, in times 
of peace, was the number authorized 
by regulation in the German army. Now 
they have organized a company with 
six pieces for each battalion ; while this 
does not forbid the use of a still greater 
number of pieces on any sector where 
the character of the terrain would jus- 
tify it. This effects a considerable sav- 
ing of men—an economy called for in 
this war as never before—and even 
although this might not be indispens- 
ably necessary always, the fact remains 
that the substitution of machine guns, 
whose firing capacity is ten or fifteen 
times that of the personnel serving the 
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same, saves for other purposes a pro- 
portionate number of effectives. 

For the defensive the machine guns 
sweep with greater efficacy than the 
fire of rifles handled by individuals, on 
account of their rapid action, the entire 
face of the position; and an ideal 
defense would be to have the whole 
front of hostile attack thus defended. 

The play of the enemy’s artillery— 
today as effective in its duration as 
in quantity and precision—would dis- 
mount and render the pieces useless if 
they were all in position at all times. 
For this reason only some of them are 
emplaced, while the balance are always 
ready to be set up wherever needed. 
These with their supports—generally a 
light tripod, sometimes a crotch, and 
of little weight—called by some 
mitrailleuse guns, or, improperly, 
automatics, are kept under cover, and 
are only placed in position at the actual 
time of assault, after the enemy’s 
artillery has been obliged to suspend its 
fire upon the first line for fear of strik- 
ing their own men. 

For the offensive—that is to say, 
when the attempt is made to assault the 
adversary’s front—the machine guns, 
all of them having been set in place 
previously, sweep the entire parapet 
of the opposing line over which the 
troops charge with the purpose of 
preventing the enemy from recovering 
their poise, or using their weapons with 
any degree of accuracy. 

And so the machine gun as an 
infantry arm is one that is vastly 
destructive in its effects, lending to the 
rifle, within its zone of action, an 
efficacy it could never possess when 
used as a single weapon in the hands of 
an individual. 

3. Grenade Projectors—It is not 


enough to strike the enemy as he as- 
saults, nor to prevent him, when on the 
defensive, from manning the parapets 
and using his rifle and machine gun. 
If at the precise moment of our assault 
the troops on the other side, who are 
standing quietly in their trenches, are 
intact and can sally forth promptly, it 
will be possible to meet the oncoming 
charge with a counter shock, where 
they may be able to use their arms 
effectively, being reserved for action 
until the last moment. 

In order to prevent such a happening 
there should be some way to batter the 
interior of the trench, where the per- 
sonnel is sitting or standing, making it 
impossible for them to remain there. 
The rifle will not serve such purpose 
on account of the flatness of its 
trajectory, nor for the same reason will 
the machine gun. There must be re 
sort, then, to a firearm of curved 
trajectory, which will cover the way 
for the advance of the grenadiers, who 
on their part will carry to completion 
at shorter distance (less than 40 meters 
at the start) the work begun by the 
other. The piece for this purpose is 
the grenade projector, whose descrip- 
tion, effects and characteristics will be 
described further on. 

4. Mine-throwers—Thanks to the 
action of the grenade projectors we 
have made it so that the enemy’s forces 
found it impossible to remain in the 
open trenches ; but it was in their power 
to seek shelter in their dugouts, which, 
while to a certain extent light in con- 
struction, are proof against grenades, 
while in these they are not far re- 
moved from their posts of duty. The 
problem is now presented how to make 
it impossible for them to remain in 
these shelters, and 


mine-throwers, 
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light, medium, and heavy, have this for 
their task. The mine-thrower is a fire- 
arm intended to demolish armored 
shelters that are more or less resistant 
to the fire of artillery. 

Light and medium mine-throwers are 
handled by the infantry; the heavy 
mine-throwers, pieces of large caliber, 
are in charge of sappers. 

5. Infantry Cannon.—It would serve 
for little or nothing if the defensive 
force were compelled to abandon their 
parapets, going to seek in the profundity 
of the shelters and dugouts protection 
against rifle fire, or that of machine 
guns, grenade projectors, or mine- 
throwers light or medium, if when the 
fire of these had hardly been suspended, 
and our assaulting forces should have 
approached the immediate vicinity of 
the enemy trenches; for the defenders 
might then emerge from their shelters, 
and bring their machine guns into 
action quickly and effectively, and with 
these alone they would be capable of 
opening a severe and devastating fire 
upon the attacking column at close 
quarters. 

There arises the necessity, then, of 
dismounting and dismantling the ma- 
chine guns that have been put in posi- 
tion before or during the preparations 
for the assault. This is the mission that 
falls to the share of the infantry can- 
non, which is designed to beat down 
and destroy shields, machines, vertical 
armor-plates, etc., however small the 
mark they may present; as also to aid 
the mine and grenade throwers in com- 
pleting their work, in case the enemy is 
protected by shelters. 

I feel that I have left a part of this 
paper devoted to the modern firearms 
of the infantry but hastily sketched 
out, and in broadest outlines, and pos- 


sibly it lacks in not entering into the 
origins, the tactical necessities, and the 
imperious demands of war which have 
brought into existence these 
engines of modern battle. 

This armament has had this result 
that, while acting in perfect harmony 
with the artillery, the infantry has come 
to have imposed upon it all the 
responsibility of preparing for the at- 
tack immediately, while the artillery— 
as always in the past—takes upon itself 
the mediate or preliminary operations, 
these continuing day after day, some- 
times for more than a week. 

This immediate preparation for the 
assault, and the new methods of com- 
bat upon which the infantry of the 
present day relies, have given a robust- 
ness to its personnel and have vastly 
increased its importance, alike in 
morale as in equipment and technique, 
while it has not abated in the slightest 
degree from the value of the mission 
and place in battle that have always 
pertained to it. 

Such is the sincere opinion of the 
writer of this article; nor does he de- 
sire nor intend to detract in any way, 
in saying this, from the importance, 
recognized by all, of the other arms of 
the service. 


new 


INSPECTION AND EXERCISES IN COMBAT 
AND ASSAULT BY A BATTALION OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


Reference has already been made to 
these exercises in this article. Believ- 


ing that it will be of unquestionable 
interest to consider a subject which has 
to do with the technique of modern 
infantry, which has had such a marked 
influence upon present methods of war- 
fare, and which—without gainsaying— 
must tend to modify the principles upon 
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which are based the regulations of our 
(the Spanish) army—namely, the 
training and instruction of the arm to 
which I belong—I think it well to 
describe here in brief the manner in 
which were performed the inspection 
of a battalion of assault? (Storm- 
battalion Number 8, belonging to the 
75th Division of Reserves), and the ex- 
ercises at the same time on the field of 
maneuvers in the neighborhood of 
Rohatyn.® 

I shall also give some of my im- 
pressions concerning these particularly, 
as well as others, no less important, 
which this inspection suggested to the 
writer, the same to be found scattered 
through the pages of this article. 

The inspection began at 7.30 a.m. and 
was over at 11.30 a.m. During the 
exercises there occurred the following: 

1. Various exercises preparatory and 
principal in the manipulation of hand- 
grenades (those used for practice and 
others as employed in actual combat). 

2. Various exercises of application 
with hand-grenades (practice). 

3. Exercises of application with in- 
fantry cannon (real fire). 

4. Elementary exercises of applica- 
tion, patrols with hand-grenades, cut- 
ting of wire entanglements, coopera- 
tion of machine guns and grenade 
projectors (real fire). 

5. Exercises of application, clearing 
out of trenches, use of hand-grenades 
(both sides represented). 

6. Exercises of application, patrols 
against enemy’s position with machine 
guns (hand-grenades and rifle fire). 

7. General exercises of application. 
Assault by a battalion of the enemy’s 
position with real fire (machine guns, 


infantry cannon, grenade and mine 
throwers, torpedoes, rifle fire and all 
complementary material — telephones, 
signal pistols, portable wires, earth 
sacks, etc.). 

We will describe these exercises 
briefly and in detail, all of which were 
executed with few directions or ex- 
planations, and with a minimum of 
criticism after the completion of any 
one event, which is a characteristic of 
German maneuvers and exercises in 
time of peace as now. 

We are obliged to confine ourselves, 
as already stated, to a very brief 
exposition, for to enter into a fuller 
consideration, whether of the tactical or 
pedagogic features, or as affecting 
morale, would expand this article be- 
yond reasonable limits; even a frac- 
tional part treated in ertenso might 
develop into a regular treatise on mod- 
ern methods of infantry combat and 
the preparation of troops for war. 

1. Various exercises of instruction: 

(a) Throwing grenades with handles : 
these are described in a subsequent 
section. The distances were 10, 15, 
20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 meters, the 
contestants being four grenadiers for 
each range, the grenades being thrown 
at or into a trench of the same 
frontage as that occupied by the men 
(8 paces, or approximately 5 meters). 

Object.—To test the reach and ac- 
curacy of aim of the grenadiers in 
different positions of the body. 


At 10 meters, prone. 
At 15 meters, kneeling. 
At 20 meters, kneeling. 

At 25 meters, kneeling. } a 
At 30 meters, standing. 
At 35 meters, standing. 
At 40 meters, standing. | 


indicated 








‘Corps of Army X of the Bothmer army and Boehm-Ermolli group. 
At that time about 15 kilometers distant from the Russian lines. 
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Remarks.—After launching his gre- 
nade the grenadier threw himself 
quickly to the ground. The aim was 
excellent at all distances. 

(b) Throwing of ovoid or egg- 
shaped grenades at distances of 45, 50, 
55 and 60 meters, objective and mark 
being the same as in the previous 
exercise. 

Remark.—Standing for all distances. 

2. Various exercises of application: 

(a) Throwing grenades with handles 
from pits caused by explosion of shells 
at four others, each being occupied by 
a grenadier, these being from 10 to 15 
meters apart, the throwing being at 
word of command, or sometimes at 
will. 

Object.—To test quickness of obser- 
vation, to judge of distances of the five 
grenadiers, discovery of objectives. 

Remarks.—This exercise was gone 
through by the grenadiers operating 
from each side. The grenade never 
failed to fall into the pit aimed at, 
falling on the grenadier occupying the 
pit assailed, the grenades (practice) 
generally exploding on his helmet. 

(b) Throwing grenades from a 
trench of 8 meters frontage at one 
similar to it 20 meters away, both sides 
being represented, five against five. 

Object.—To test the collective action 
of a patrol of grenadiers holding a 
trench against an enemy occupying an- 
other, and vice versa; illustrating the 
manner of individual action in throw- 
ing from a trench or ditch against one 
opposite. 

Remarks.—Two discharges made at 
word of command. The accuracy of 
aim was admirable. The grenades 
(practice) fell upon one and the other 
group, bursting often on the helmets 


of the adversaries, who in a very 
natural way went through the motions 
of suffering from the effects of the 
shock, acting with animation and inter- 
est. The exercise was very realistic. 

(c) Throwing grenades into a trench 
over a wire grenade screen or guard. 
Four men from the opposite trench at 
a distance of from 15 to 30 meters. 

Object—To test this form of throw- 
ing, showing the difficulties and effort 
required to give to the grenade the 
proper degree of curve required in pass- 
ing a vertical obstruction; throwing 
with a curve of greater radius, or with 
one high in air. 

Remarks.—The screen was about 2 
meters in height, extending the whole 
length of the trench attacked, and set 
about 80 centimeters in advance of the 
enemy trench. 

(d) Throwing grenades with special 
attachments against the protecting wire 
screens. 

Object——To test the action of a 
special attachment to the missile, so 
that in striking the screen it may be- 
come entangled in it and on exploding 
demolish the same, thus rendering the 
previously mentioned method of throw- 
ing unnecessary. 

Remarks.—This attachment is a sim- 
ple loop or mesh of wire surrounding 
the grenade, from which are pendant, 
after the manner of braid or frogs, 
metallic hooks, which infallibly catch 
in the screen if dexterously thrown by 
the grenadier. 

3. Exercise of application with in- 
fantry cannon: 

Object—Operation of a section of 
infantry cannon pertaining to the 
trench, covered or concealed from the 
observation of the adversary, to be 
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used against their machine guns and 
cannon. 

Execution—The commanding officer 
of the section received orders to dis- 
mantle with his pieces four machine 
guns emplaced in the sector that rep- 
resented the enemy’s line, whose situa- 
tion, distance, etc., had previously been 
determined. His part was to discover 
the objective, aim his pieces in the 
proper direction and at correct range, 
and give the order to fire, the distance 
being about 250 meters. The crews of 
the guns attended to the other details. 

Remarks.—The event was admirably 
carried out, the four machine guns of- 
fering but a scanty mark, but every one 
was struck at the first discharge. There 
was then a change in position of two 
guns, the object being to strike them in 
succession. The aiming was rapidly 
done. The data for guide in firing were 
known beforehand, being exhibited in 
a sketch of the enemy sector and the 
situation of the several elements of 
the same. 

4. Exercise of application of grena- 
dier patrol: 

Object—Cooperation of machine 
guns and grenade projectors with 
break or invasion of a patrol into the 
enemy’s lines. 

Execution—Two machine guns and 
two grenade projectors of the line of 
trenches opened fire on the advanced 
line of the enemy, sweeping the parapet 
and the interior of the trench. The 15 
or 20 men occupying the section aided 
by their rifle fire. At a given moment, 
the men being all ready and alert, they 
climbed quickly out of the trench—we 
saw one man roll down the slope loaded 
with war grenades, and his gun slung 
from his shoulder-belt (bandoleer)— 
supported by the fire from the trench, 


which was kept up continuously. The 
men hastened to hide themselves in the 
pits made by the explosion of shell, 
which dotted the ground between the 
lines. Making rushes from pit to pit 
they continued their advance, each for 
himself, until they had come within 
about 50 meters of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, at which moment they began to 
throw grenades at will. This individual 
advance continued, and the throwing 
of grenades, until they had reached the 
barbed-wire entanglements, their own 
supporting pieces in the meanwhile 
keeping up a covering fire. Six grena- 
diers provided with clippers, hugging 
the ground and dragging themselves 
forward, proceeded to cut the wires, 
being protected at the same time by a 
rain of grenades flung by the rest of 
the patrol. After a little breach had 
been made in the entanglement all 
united in a double or triple volley of 
hand grenades, and finally they made 
a quick rush through the opening into 
the enemy’s trench, yelling and con- 
tinuing in the ditch the dislodgment and 
cleaning out of the enemy. 
Remarks.—In this exercise, as well 
as in those previously noted, the lines 
of trenches on either side were con- 
structed with all the features and ele- 
ments of actual war, masks, shelters, 
and other realistic arrangements. In 
this event the machine guns were not 
able to support efficaciously the advance 
by rushes from pit to pit, and ceased 
entirely their firing before the grena- 
diers had reached the entanglement. 
The character of the terrain was such 
that it would seem that the guns might 
have fired over the heads of the party. 
The progress over the ground and the 
way that the advance was effected could 
not have been improved, an evidence of 
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most careful individual training and of 
a superb spirit among the men. 

5. Exercise of dislodgment or clean- 
ing out of trenches (mopping up): 

Object—To show the caution and 
daring required in a patrol of grena- 
diers advancing through the trenches 
and labyrinthine passages when once 
entered, headed by a chief ; their method 
of using grenades collectively in this 
perilous adventure. 

Execution.—At the head marches the 
chief as explorer, armed with a pistol 
cocked and ready in hand. The rest of 
the grenadiers follow him at a distance 
of from four to six paces, endeavoring 
to keep always within sight and hearing 
of him, and speaking in the lowest tones 
or only in whispers, never forming a 
group in any instance. The chief feels 
his way carefully, examining every 
bend of the trench, the traverses, the 
shelters, etc. When he gives the order 
the rest fling grenades, naturally into 
the same section of the trench. Then 
the chief at their head examines an- 
other portion, continuing the movement 
after the same manner, the party as 
ordered sweeping the traverses with 
grenades, etc. 

Remarks.—The trapping of an enemy 
in the trenches carries with it a fair 
guarantee of success, and a number of 
little actions like this grouped simul- 
taneously serve the purpose, constitut- 
ing a very important part in the assault 
and occupation of a line of intrench- 
ments. 

6. Exercise of invasion of a concealed 
hostile position by a patrol of grena- 
diers, and the defense of a machine- 
gun station (both sides in action): 

Object—To exhibit the method of 
frustrating the activities of a machine- 


gun defensive by an offensive of 
grenadiers. 

Execution—A section of infantry 
penetrates timberland sheltering the 
enemy. A patrol is sent to discover the 
probable position of the enemy. The 
patrol comes to a clearing having a 
slight elevation, and as silently as pos- 
sible it crawls up on a post equipped 
with machine guns. They, as soon as 
they detect the approach of an adver- 
sary, open fire. The chief of the recon- 
noitering patrol cries “Ware machine 
gun,” and, scattering like a mist, the 
patrol disappears on the flanks. Hug- 
ging the ground, and dragging them- 
selves over it, the grenadiers, being 
about 15 to 25 meters distant from the 
place and surrounding it, go through 
exercise 2a in order to locate the ob- 
jective, and soon the hand grenades are 
falling about and among the guns and 
their crews, coming from every side, 
the enemy being unable to locate them. 
The machine guns disappear, retiring 
to a new position. The attacking patrol 
continues its advance, and this goes on 
until the trench is reached, the affair 
culminating in an attack upon its occu- 
pants, and the exercise develops into 
that before described (5). 

Remarks.—Whatever we might say 
about the elaborate care and skill with 
which this maneuver was executed 
would be entirely inadequate. The 
troops were admirable in the realistic 
carrying out of the program. Rapidity, 
audacity, skill in concealing their ap- 
proach—everything was done with the 
most minute care (meticulous) as to de- 
tails. It would need many pages to 
describe the event as it deserves. 

7. Exercise of assault by a battalion 

Object.—To show the combined op- 
eration of all the elements, firearms 
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and pieces, of a battalion attacking an 
enemy’s position, the preparation, di- 
rection, and making of an assault by 
the command and the units under its 
orders ; coordination and unity of action 
in conformity with all tactical require- 
ments. 

Execution—A detailed account of 
this exercise would compel us to extend 
it to disproportionate length, and our 
work would develop into a treatise in 
which would appear all the principles 
governing an attack by infantry of a 
fortified position. This would far ex- 
ceed the limitations of the present arti- 
cle; and so, for that reason, we shall 
confine ourselves to the briefest and 
most compact presentation. 

The chief of a battalion, composed 
of two German and two Austrian com- 
panies, occupied with his command an 
intrenched line. He received instruc- 
tions to attack the enemy’s position and 
issued the necessary orders for the 
assault. In these orders, which were 
in writing, were embraced the general 
situation and disposition of the bat- 
talion, the character of its mission, the 
details as to the sector of the enemy 
that was to be attacked, etc.; also the 
distribution of the forces for the as- 
sault, the exact moment, watch in hand, 
when fire was to open from the machine 
guns, the cannon, the grenade projec- 
tors, the precise moment when the 
charge was to occur, who was to give 
the signal for the same, the interval 
that was to elapse between the succes- 
sive rushes, the station and advance of 
supporting units, the position of the 
chief of the battalion, the media and 
signals arranged for mutual coopera- 
tion, and the ultimate goal that was to 
be attained through the occupation of 
successive positions. 


I tried to procure a copy of this 
order, which was a model of its kind, 
but was unsuccessful. The command- 
ing officer of the battalion, whom | 
personally approached with the request, 
excused himself with all tact and cour- 
tesy, and we could only obtain a sketch, 
which was some aid to the numerous 
spectators—about a hundred generals, 
chiefs, and officers, who attended the 
exercise, viewing it from a shielded ob- 
servation stand; for it must not be for- 
gotten that all the ammunition used for 
the pieces, as well as rifle and grenade 
fire, was such as is employed in actual 
combat. 

There was in the beginning a brief 
preliminary play of the machine guns, 
of rifles, grenades and cannon, this be- 
ing designed to cover the first wave of 
assault, which was very light in num- 
bers, the men making a rush armed 
with grenades, rifles or carbines and 
approaching as nearly as possible to 
the barbed-wire entanglements of the 
enemy, advancing little by little, avail- 
ing themselves of the shelter afforded 
by the pits made by the explosion of 
artillery projectiles and taking advan- 
tage of every accidental feature of the 
ground, being supported the while, as 
has been already stated, by the fire of 
their own pieces, these firing over their 
heads. 

Again, a second patrol, still a light 
wave, with an abundant supply of gren- 
ades, portable machine guns, as well as 
other appliances, such as explosive pe- 
tards, wire, etc., joined in with the first 
contingent, endeavoring with them to 
reach the entanglements. The support- 
ing fire from the trenches increased in 
intensity and rapidity, while the hurl- 
ing of grenades by the two sections 
already in action was redoubled, they 
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being near enough then to use their 
hand-grenades with effect.* 

The first two sections being now close 
to the enemy’s entanglements, a new 
wave swept over the ground to swell 
the ranks of the others, these being 
armed with a machine gun, provided 
with boxes of ammunition, etc. Arriv- 
ing where the others were they took 
to the earth, while those who had the 
petards advanced to set them under the 
enemy’s entanglements. Presently, amid 
the crackle and thunder of machine 
guns, grenades, cannon and grenade 
projectors there was heard the sound 
of three formidable explosions, which 
were the petards. These tore up the 
entanglements, making paths and enor- 
mous breaches through which the men 
of the three sections, rising suddenly, 
precipitated themselves; while for the 
time being the fire from the trenches 
was suspended, only to be renewed after 
a brief interval to sweep a new line 
further back, or upon the ground over 
which the supports would be compelled 
to pass, all of which had carefully been 
figured out beforehand. This fire served 
as a barrage at small distances, effec- 
tually blocking any attempted relief. 

A dense mass of infantry rose up at 
a given time from the intrenched line 
of the assailants and endeavored by 
two rapid spurts to get into connection 
with the first waves, which had rushed 
through the breaches and had pentrated 
into the labyrinth of the enemy’s in- 
trenchments. 


The struggle in the trenches began, 
and the result is, as we have already 
said, normally to expel the enemy from 
his position. All of the exercises al- 
ready described came into play. There 
followed a methodical advance of new 
waves, until two companies were occu- 
pying the enemy’s position, which move- 
ment continued without any let-up; the 
fire from our lines from the cannon, 
machine guns, etc., increased contin- 
uously in range, so as to strike the 
fleeing enemy and check the supports 
coming up to safeguard the communi- 
cating trenches. After a little while 
was heard the characteristic snapping 
of the machine guns, which had been 
set up on the ground taken. 

The assault continued, gaining 
greater and greater coherency. The 
hand-to-hand fighting went on, while 
reinforcements were being expected or 
were arriving on the scene. A few 
minutes later telephonic communica- 
tion with the chief of the battalion was 
established, connection being made with 
the lines already existing in the enemy’s 
late position. Advices were sent back of 
the capture of prisoners and matériel, 
and of the retreat of the enemy from 
the first and second lines ; while in their 
turn luminous signals indicated, from 
time to time, their progress as the as- 
saulting companies reached their desig- 
nated objectives; and the telephones 
kept the headquarters apprised of the 
fluctuations m the hand-to-hand fighting 
within the trenches, informing them 





*For the terms used in denominating the distances at which hand-grenades or those 
from rifles and projectors are cast, we shall designate them by the following: these being 
analogous to those applied to the ranges of rifles and of artillery. 
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Extreme distances, ineffective ........ 


fe eee ee 0 to 30 meters 
al heal all ve ak ent art 30 to 100 meters 
Cee Greate vane ao eaaeae 100 to 225 meters 
Oi ba dabei 225 to 350 meters 
ee PR 2 a 350 to 500 meters 


We gave this classification six years ago in our work on grenades, hand and rifle, and 
our experience of war has not led us to alter it in any respect, whether for greater clarity 
or for more complete conformity with professional utterances. 
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thus where to send assistance so as to 
maintain the equilibrium. 

The exercise finally terminated. I 
confess, and I believe that I voice the 
opinions of all my companions of the 
commission in saying this, that words 
would fail to describe adequately and 
deservedly this masterly operation, ad- 
mirable as it was in the planning, exe- 
cution and consummation, as well as in 
the splendid training, perfect discipline, 
and realistic presentation throughout.° 


EXERCISES OF A DIVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Reference has already been made to 
these. Their detailed description, and 
the comments thereon, would occupy 
much more space than the character 
of this article would permit. Some ob- 
servations presented for the first time, 
or suggested during the course of these 
exercises, will appear in one and an- 
other portion of this essay. 

It is sufficient, therefore, to state 
that the division of which we are writ- 
ing was one of those assigned for the 
instruction to which we have already 
alluded, where some 200 generals, 
chiefs, and other officers (the latter 
few in proportion) from the German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Turkish 
armies, pursue certain courses of study. 

The course consists of practical 
demonstrations, with a modicum of ex- 
position, with an abundance of minute 
criticism, in itself highly educative, 
which are under the direction of Gen- 
eral Leipzig, commander of the Corps 
de Armée. 

The ground where the division op- 
erated was in the vicinity of Robatyn— 


that is to say, it was at the time about 
15 kilometers distant from the Russian 
lines—just to the rear of the point 
where subsequently the Muscovite front 
was broken by the Boehm-Ermolli 
group (army of Botmer), to which 
corps the division named belongs. 

We lost no sight of the details, and 
we devoted ourselves particularly to a 
series of exercises gone through along 
an extensive and irregular front by a 
regiment on the defensive, which was 
established in a series of organized posi- 
tions just as they would have been in 
actual war, with all kinds of semi-per- 
manent fortifications and with other 
war appliances (aeroplanes included), 
the regiment being opposed by two at 
tacking regiments. Every arm used 
practice cartridges, and the hand- 
grenades were of the same kind. The 
troops, of different ages, displayed 
down to the most insignificant details 
the greatest ardor and enthusiasm, and 
there was the same realistic setting as 
was to be noted in the other events 
The greater frontage and the character 
of the terrain allowed us to gain a more 
perfect idea of the course of a combat 
in actual warfare. On occasions, to 
facilitate our observation, the transfer 
was called for of some 200 spectators 
from one eminence to another. 

The exercises were as follows: 

1. A demonstration of the breaking 
(better, overwhelming, Uberwaltigang 
(?)—we translate literally the official 
expressions employed) of the first line 
by the enemy, and the immediate coun- 
ter-attack made under the initiative of 
the subaltern command. 





* So realistic is the execution of the maneuvers that, as the officers of their army have 


acknowledged to us, there have been accidents at times. 


For instance, a few days after 


having been present at the scene described, we received news that in a similar event General 


Ehrental, commanding the 27th Corps of Reserves, and whom we had visited a short 
time before, had been wounded in the eye. 


The Storm Battalion was composed of young soldiers less than 25 years of age. 
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2. Exposition—The transportation 
of matériel during the fight, and clash 
of what are called the train-troops of 
the enemy with the baggage train of the 
defense. 

3. Demonstration of breaking or driv- 
ing in of the defensive line by the 
enemy, successful on his part as far as 
the artillery position, struggle over the 
intervening ground, counter-attack by 
the regimental reserves, bringing up of 
the artillery reserve. 

I think it unnecessary to emphasize 


regiment is equipped in the German 
army. 

We propose to go into particulars as 
to the various classes of equipment and 
matériel, passing over, however, that 
which may be already familiar, and 
eliminating whatever there may be of 
petty details or of secondary im- 
portance. 


HAND-GRENADES 


After having tried various types, 
among them that called lenticular or 


Classification of Matériel 


Portable. .... 


Armament..... { 
Cannon, etc. . 


, 
Individual... | 


\ 


Sapper matériel 








f Rifles. 


Hand-grenades. 


Machine guns. 

Carriages or frames for grenade rifles. 
Grenade projectors. 

Mine-throwers. 

Infantry cannon. 

Flame and gas projectors. 


Short or medium _— short-handled 


shovels, etc. 


Wire-clippers. 


f Park of sappers’ implements, shovels, 


etc. 


Earth sacks. 

Park Lumber. 

sb: apr tebe: Plates of corrugated iron, etc. 
Accessory matériel. 

Shields. 

l Reels of wire. 


Regulation petards. 
PTT re Explosive torpedoes to be used against 


the value and influence such exercises 
must have on the command, giving rise, 
as they do, to critical discussions, lead- 
ing sometimes to the repetition of vari- 
ous phases of the combat. Reference 
has already been made to this. 


MATERIEL 


We furnish herewith a synoptic clas- 
sification of the matériel with which a 


barbed-wire entanglements. 


Sokoowsky, or the disk-shaped gren- 
ade of the Carbonit Company, the 
latest models of the Hale House, 
the Aasen, the spherical Yachtman, 
and some others of special features, 
among them that which was made 
standard in the army _ regulations 
on explosives, it appears that the 
Germans have settled upon two types 
recommended by their superior quali- 
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ties, namely, the grenade with handle 
and the egg- or ball-shaped grenade. 

As for the other forms, they have 
ceased to manufacture them, although 
they naturally put them to some use, 
issuing what are left to the reserves, 
although there can be no very great 
quantity of them. This is evidenced by 
the fact that already there appear in 
museums and expositions such anti- 
quated specimens as the lenticular mis- 
siles familiar to the writer as late as 
1913, when he was present at their 
testing. 

The grenade with handle works by 
friction and only produces effects by 
the explosion of a charge consisting of 
300 grams of trilite. The ovoid also 
acts by friction in some cases, having 
a delay-action fuse; or it produces 
its effects through the agency of shells 
projected by a charge of black powder. 

The hand-grenade with handle 
weighs about 700 grams, and is carried 
to the number of eight slung by hooks 
to the belt, or in canvas containers 
placed on each breast. 

Composed of an explosive charge, 
fulminating cap and striker or firing- 
pin with a delay-action fuse, in order 
to put it into action it is only necessary 
to pull a cord which passes through 
the handle, first breaking the seal or 
strap which retains the same. 

The grenadier, when he is going to 
fling it, breaks the seal, pulls the cord, 
counts mentally (in drills aloud) 21, 
22, 23, and as he says 23 launches the 
missile. The delay-action fuse having 
seven seconds of life, and two being 
spent in counting 21 and 22, the gren- 
ade has still five seconds for its pas- 
sage before exploding, which conse- 
quently occurs as it strikes the ground, 
or a little before, according to the dis- 
tance and the speed of delivery. 


The ovoid shell is of cast-iron, ellip- 
soidal in shape, 6.3 cm. in its greater 
diameter, having a ridge about the 
lesser circumference, and with lines of 
rupture. It has a mouth or orifice in 
which a simple metallic plug is set for 
training purposes; for actual firing a 
fuse is screwed in, consisting of a firing- 
pin having on the end a ring by which 
it is hung to a plate worn on the breast 
of the soldier, and by which he is able 
to manipulate the grenade conveniently 
with one hand. 

The grenade rifle which is used in 
the German army, the weapon being set 
on a tripod or grenade carriage, and 
which must not be confounded with the 
grenade projector already referred to, 
has, both within and without, a struc- 
ture very similar to the latest Hale 
models, acting by percussion. It is pro- 
vided with a tail-piece, which enters 
the barrel. In general it resembles 
model 88, reserved in some instances 
for the landwehr and landsturm, dis- 
charging the same missile as rifle 98, 
that is, before cartridge S was adopted. 

Besides the war hand-grenades men- 
tioned as being of regulation, there are 
others of similar shape for practice 
and training, dummy cartridges, etc., 
which, as the names indicate, serve for 
exercises with fire simulated, some- 
times without fire, or simply for prac- 
tice throwing, as the case may be. 

In the handle grenade of the dummy 
or practice type, which is of the same 
shape as the war grenade, there is a 
fuse, firing-pin and handle, but without 
any charge, unless we count as such a 
little priming which produces on explo- 
sion some light gases and smoke, the 
same emerging from the orifice leading 
to the chamber where the charge of the 
real grenade is placed. 

The missile used for instruction is 
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simply a wooden contrivance with 
handle, similar in form to the war 
grenade. It is to be noted that both 
this and the dummy have the same 
weight as the true grenade. 

As to the ball-shaped type (Kugel- 
granate), the corresponding dummy and 
drill forms are of the same general 
character as mentioned above, with an 
orifice in the former for the escape of 
the gas and smoke resulting from the 
explosion oi the priming. 


MACHINE GUNS 


As has been already stated, the rule 
is to have one company equipped with 
six machine guns for a battalion. In 
addition there are machine guns per- 
taining to positions along the line, of 
which the battalion there serving has 
charge. 

Types ——There are the Maxim with 
sledge carriage, adjustable for different 
elevations, the Parabellum, and the 
Dreyse (Bergman). Furthermore they 
employ the Maxim (Russian), the 
Vickers (English), the Colt and Lewis 
(American), and the Hotchkiss and 
Puteaux (French), which have been 
captured from the enemy. 

It is calculated that there are about 
2,000 machine guns in use that have 
been taken from the enemy, all in per- 
fect condition, the ammunition having 
either been captured with the pieces or 
else being manufactured in Germany. 

The light machine guns (so-called) 
are not set on tripods but in a crotch, 
these being installed usually in places 
specially prepared for them along the 
parapet just about the time that the 
enemy is going to launch an assault. 
They are ordinarily kept in a wooden 
box or case and can be easily trans- 
ferred from one point to another along 
the firing line. 


The ammunition boxes for machine 
guns, as well as for other arms, are 
kept in little repositories along the 
whole front, generally in the anterior 
part of the slope of the trenches or in 
the walls of the communicating ditches. 
These are usually from 1.5 to 2 meters 
in depth, according to the nature of the 
ground, and are of various forms and 
dimensions, although commonly of no 
great size. In every instance these mu- 
nitions are protected exteriorly by a 
wooden door bolted, locked, or pad- 
locked, the matériel for their construc- 
tion being commandeered from the 
doors and windows of houses in the 
vicinity. 

In the trenches and communicating 
ways there are frequently embrasures 
for a machine gun, which makes it 
possible for the defenders to enfilade 
points and paths where the enemy has 
forced his way in an assault on the 
position which it commands. 

In some instances, when the front 
of the curtain of the trench is con- 
siderable, we have seen machine guns 
emplaced under cover in false traverses 
to flank the inside of a trench, in case 
of a struggle within it. 


GRENADE PROJECTORS 


Under this head we will distinguish 
between all the contrivances intended 
to throw hand-grenades, as well as 
grenades of greater size and weight; 
and these may be divided into three 
groups of greater or less importance. 

(a) Neuroballistic projectors, that is, 
operated by a spring of any kind, sinew 
(neuro), etc. These are primitive and 
rudimentary. 

(b) Carriages or supports for gren- 
ade rifles. 

(c) Modern grenade projectors, 
properly so called. 
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(a) Newroballistic or Spring Gren- 
ade Projectors—We shall quickly dis- 
miss the consideration of the number- 
less forms of this kind of device, built 
on the lines of the ancient ballistae and 
catapults and designed for hurling 
grenades. 

Their slight degree of utility, conse- 
quent on their lack of precision, renders 
them entirely impracticable for modern 
warfare, and naturally as soon as they 
appeared and had been given a fair 
trial, they were discarded without dis- 
cussion. 

(b) Carriages or Tripods for Rifle- 
grenade Firers—We have already, in 
speaking of hand-grenades, stated that 
the grenade rifle, as it existed and was 
used before the breaking out of the 
world conflagration, has scarcely been 
employed in the present war, the main 
objection being the slight stability of 
the weapon at the moment of discharge 
and the impossibility of securing an 
aim that, even at a moderate distance, 
would be sufficiently accurate. 

An error of a few minutes of eleva- 
tion is very likely to happen when aim- 
ing by eye and from the shoulder, as 
was wont to be the method. If, in 
addition to this, the erratic flight of the 
missile is considered owing to the great 
elevation required and the instability 
of the weapon, it can well be seen that 
the employment of this rifle as a body 
arm would quickly be discredited. 

In effect, the attempt was made to 
give it stability by setting it in a frame 
or support, sometimes rigid, sometimes 
adjustable, which served the purpose 
after a fashion, making it feasible to 
fire the grenade at the inclination 
desired. 

Along this line, and to secure the 
precision required, the carriage was 
equipped with a vertical quadrant or 


sector, which made it possible to give 
the gun its proper elevation and free- 
dom of vertical movement. As for di- 
rection, there is arranged a horizontal 
base on which the entire construction 
can be moved, thus giving it the proper 
orientation. 

We are acquainted with three types 
of frames for grenade rifles. These, 
naturally, do not differ greatly from 
one another. The third is very much 
like the first, but excels it in having 
four legs, which afford it a freer direc- 
tive range without necessitating any 
movement of the platform. 

Although of the simplest and most 
rudimentary construction, all of these 
frames bear a general resemblance to 
those employed in experimental sta- 
tions, where ballistic tests are made. 
They must have been manufactured in 
considerable quantities during the early 
part of the war, for we have noticed 
number 2876 of the A. C. Lauchhamer 
type. From the shops for the construc- 
tion of siege artillery there was number 
705 of another model, and of a third 
type we found number 180 from the 
establishment of Ernest Franke, Ad- 
miral Street, Berlin. 

We feel that it is unnecessary to 
spend more time upon this form of 
weapon and its mounting. 

(c) Modern Grenade Projectors or 
Throwers (Granatenwerfer). — This 
firearm has taken the place of all the 
others previously mentioned, whose 
purpose is the mechanical projection of 
grenades. 

There is a unit operating eight of 
these pieces in each battalion, whose 
personnel, as with the machine-gun 
companies, consists of privates, non- 
commissioned and commissioned offi- 
cers of infantry. 

The weapon consists of a grenade 
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projector, properly so called, and its 
platform. The latter is of steel with 
azimuth, being about 65 cm. in breadth, 
and having a radius of curvature of 
45cm. The platform has on it a strong 
metallic base, semicircular, graduated 
both to right and left of the normal 
radius of the platform from 0 to 90 
degrees. 

On the said base rest the edges of 
the bottom of the grenade projector, 
whose front part is fitted accurately 
to the plate. 

A ring is set at the rear end of the 
platform, so that the piece may be 
moved and set in any convenient posi- 
tion, where its own weight—about 25 
kg.—will assure sufficient stability. 

The platform has also upon it two 
fine plates of bronze, set to the right 
and the left, on which are engraved the 
necessary range data for angles above 
45 degrees. We were unable to ascer- 
tain the data for angles under 45 de- 
grees, whose ranges, however, are not 
difficult to calculate. 

The grenade projector, properly so 
called, consists of a cast-iron barrel 
with its percussion apparatus. On its 
upper part is a grip or handle for con- 
venience of transport, a breech-plug 
spindle into which penetrates the firing- 
pin and which is screwed to the barrel, 
the cocking lever to the right, the trig- 
ger back of the handle, having an eye 
or loop to which the wire or cord is 
attached by which the piece is fired, and 
finally there is the adjusting apparatus 
over the graduated arc by which the 
proper elevation is given according to 
the range. 

On its posterior part the barrel is 
joined to the base by a horizontal axle, 
it being provided with sockets for its 
reception. At its central part it is at- 
tached to a vertical graduated arc, the 


latter being firmly united to the front 
part of the base. 

Transportation—The grenade pro- 
jector is carried in the company wagon, 
or else by hand, by means of the handles 
of the two parts (1. e., platform and 
gun), each of which weighs about 
25 kg. 

Grenade——The only projectile used 
with this piece is a percussion shell, 
of a type very similar in principle to 
the modern Hale models, having very 
strong walls with lines of rupture, 
united to a stout end piece or hollow 
metallic handle, into which is intro- 
duced the breech-plug spindle of the 
grenade projector, with chamber for 
the cartridge of projection, whose 
lower part rests on the breech-block. 

At its lower end the rabiza, or tip, 
has four fixed wings or stabilizers, 
which steady the projectile in the air 
and cause it to strike head down, thus 
assuring explosion. 

The grenade, which weighs 2 kg., 
has approximately 150 grams of explo- 
sive (trilite), and its extreme range for 
angles greater than 45 degrees is about 
340 meters. 

The supply of grenade projectors 
must be very considerable, for we have 
seen, among those made in 1916, num- 
bers as high as 2,135. 

Operating—-As soon as the object 
or mark has been indicated to the gun- 
ner, the latter goes through the follow- 
ing operations: 

1. He aims the gun in the right di- 
rection, moving the piece horizontally 
over the platform. 

2. He gives it the necessary elevation 
by means of the graduated arc, adjust- 
ing for range in accordance with figures 
on the firing table. 

3. He fits a cartridge of projection 
to the grenade that is to be fired. 
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4. He places the missile into the 
breech of the grenade projector. 

5. He removes the safety device of 
the grenade. 

6. He cocks the trigger. 

7. By means of the cord he pulls the 
same, discharging the piece. 

All of this is done with incredible 
rapidity by two servers, the one aiming 
and firing, the other assisting in the 
handling of the missile. 


FrrInc TABLE OF CHARGE PROJECTORS 





Correspondence of 





Inclination | Range in Inclination| Range in 











in degrees | meters (in degrees| meters 
| 
86 30 70 200 
82 50 66 220 
80 | 100 62 240 
eee 120 56 260 
76 | 140 50 | 280 
74 150 48 300 
72 | 160 | 
/ 
INFANTRY CANNON 


These are simply rapid-fire field 
pieces in miniature, having a sledge car- 
riage on a metallic platform. Into this 
can be inserted an axle, thus facilitat- 
ing its removal on wheels to other 
points. The gun is of 3.7 cm. caliber, 
is approximately 75 cm. in length, firing 
a shell of four calibers. The gun 
weighs about 65 kg. 

This weapon, whose aim is not dis- 
turbed by the discharge, has a relatively 
great initial velocity (about 400 meters, 
as I was informed). Its range is small, 
as is to be expected considering the 
shortness of the barrel, as well as the 
slight weight of the projectile. It 
serves the infantry as an auxiliary in 
dismounting by direct fire and at low 
elevations the pieces of the enemy that 
may expose themselves over the para- 





pet, such as machine guns. It is also 
used to demolish shields, screens, verti- 
cal armored covers, cemented observa- 
tories, etc., which may be exposed, no 
matter how slight may be their outlines. 

In effect the shell (grenade) used is 
perforating and demolishing, having a 
percussion fuse. 

This arm has great precision, as may 
be readily observed, at distances of 
from 200 to 300 meters, and the aiming 
both in direction and range is done very 
rapidly by means of a mechanism of 
great accuracy and easy manipulation. 
In all respects it is very much like a 
field gun, the proportional relation in 
size and weight of one to the other be- 
ing taken into consideration. 

In confirmation of the above, I would 
add that the commission was present at 
an exercise with real fire of a company 
of infantry cannon against a line of 
machine guns protected, situated in an 
enemy intrenched position about 250 
meters away ; and the members had then 
the opportunity to witness the destruc- 
tion in less than three minutes, and 
exactly two discharges by one gun only, 
of two machine guns of the opposing 
side. It is only fair to say that the 
Said exercise was in the nature of an 
inspection, and was conducted under 
conditions of the greatest realism by 
troops of the storm battalion, of whose 
work mention has been already made. 





MINE-THROWERS 


Of those that we have seen employed 
in the German army there exist dif- 
ferent types and with varying calibers 
among those used by the infantry. The 
sappers handle those of greatest cali- 
ber and weight. 

We will examine the three most com- 
mon types, considering last of all the 
most modern and nearly perfected of 
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the three. Mine-throwere may be clas- 
sified under three groups: 

1. Rudimentary or primitive, of im- 
provised construction, such as appeared 
at the beginning of the war. There 
was a variety of calibers, and they were 
constructed roughly, in greater part 
within the zone of operations, and by 
the troops themselves. Such were those 
called by the French “Crapouillots” 
(possibly derived from “crapaud,” a 
toad, toadling, to which the device bears 
a resemblance). 

2. Manufactured mine-throwers got- 
ten out rapidly to meet the exigent call 
for these pieces, the defensive character 
or war of positions, into which the 
conflict developed on the western front 
in September, 1914, creating for them 
a most urgent demand. 

Those of this type are characterized 
by a more finished construction than 
those of the preceding group, by uni- 
formity of caliber, and having but 
slight differences in their carriages, 
barrels, and aiming contrivances. Such 
are the Lanz (Henry), the Mauser of 
Oberndorf, etc. 

3. The modern types of mine-throw- 
ers, manufactured, periected by im- 
provements in the direction of precision 
scientifically calculated and worked out, 
in methods of firing, in their carriages, 
barrels, projectiles, etc., which make of 
these arms true modern infantry 
mortars. 

We will first give some particulars 
as to the different groups enumerated. 

1. Rudimentary Forms—We need 
not detain ourselves long over these 
constructions, which were the product 
of the urgent demands which the war 
of positions with its tremendous front 
entailed, conditions most unlooked for 
arising, where the initiatives were all 


spontaneous and to be taken by which- 
ever side could make the first move. 

From the simple artillery shell, 
empty, set firmly on a block of wood of 
varied form, throwing stones or small 
explosive charges, and with a fixed 
angle of inclination, to that called the 
“Albrecht mine-thrower,” an enormous 
tube of wood, a faithful copy of primi- 
tive wooden cannon, hooped or bound 
with cords or wire, it may be said that 
the variety of these makeshifts was as 
great as was prolific the ingenuity of 
those whom we might call inventors of 
and on the field of battle, resourceful 
men who utilized whatever matériel 
they could find, putting the same in 
shape through the labors of soldiers 
in the field or at the stations. 

A very summary description of each 
one of these would—without resulting 
in any practical benefit, as these en- 
gines can contribute nothing of interest 
toward the purposes of this article— 
carry us to too great lengths, because 
of the innumerable forms that have ap- 
peared, oftentimes varying only in un- 
important details. 

In general there may be noticed in the 
development of a great variety of these 
engines a steady improvement in ballis- 
tic and mechanical conditions and a 
greater adaptability for service; al- 
though, as was naturally to be expected, 
the improvement in these respects 
oftentimes involved a weakening or 
retrogression in advantages already ex- 
hibited in the others; for certain me- 
chanical and ballistic improvements may 
not only not work well with other con- 
ditions, but may oftentimes prove to 
be prejudicial. 

As to the primitive types the most 
rudimentary, for example, of mine- 
throwers are the empty shells of guns 
of 77 or other caliber, or sometimes the 
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cartridge case of said projectiles. These 
were set in a block of wood, which 
served as a carriage, and which by its 
inclined surface upon which the cylin- 
der was firmly secured gave to the 
piece a fixed angle of elevation (about 
45 degrees). The various ranges were 
determined by the size of the project- 
ing charge. 

Among those belonging to this rudi- 
mentary type there are some where the 
shell or case is simply attached to the 
block by a collar, while others more 
elaborate have two collars and four 
bolts. Some have as a_touch-hole 
merely an orifice drilled through the 
surface; some have the hole in a piece 
screwed into the generatrix. Some 
have the carriage reinforced by oaken 
timbers ; others—the greater portion of 
them—are provided with two handles, 
or one only when of lesser size, for 
convenience in carrying. A good many 
attach to the front part of the carriage- 
block two metallic points or pins, which, 
penetrating the soil, give to the con- 
struction greater stability. 

To these “Crapouillots” succeeded 
other mine-throwers, simple in their 
mechanism, but with improved ballistic 
properties. There are some whose bar- 
rel, an empty shell, a cartridge case, or 
a tube especially constructed, has its 
butt secured to a platform, and a cer- 
tain amount of play in a vertical direc- 
tion. Stability of elevation is obtained 
by means of a pronged piece in which 
the barrel rests, and the foot of this 
can be set in slots and secured, thus 
affording a certain degree of variation 
in its elevation. 

The aiming, as far as direction is 
concerned, is effected by moving the 
platform so that its axis is lined approx- 
imately with the objective, and then 
turning the tube laterally within the 


limits that its attachment to the block 
will permit. This variety is generally 
provided with handles for convenience 
in carrying, with pins for securing it 
to the ground, and with oak backing 
to give it greater resisting power. 

We deem it unnecessary to give any 
more space to the consideration of these 
pieces, whose interest today is merely 
historical, but whose numerous varie- 
ties serve to demonstrate to the pro- 
fessional and to the student (those 
who aspire to become such) how much 
can be done in time of war with the 
scanty elements and matérial at the 
disposal of troops in their immediate 
vicinity, where military intelligence, 
combined with an inflexible determina- 
tion to win, avails itself of all re- 
sources within reach. 

We are going to say two words, how- 
ever, about the Albrecht mine-thrower 
which, while most rudimentary in char- 
acter, has rendered excellent service 
in the early days of the war on the 
western front, as the reports of the 
German army testify. 

It consists of a tube formed by an 
assembly of sections, very much like 
the staves of a hogshead, and has a 
caliber of 25 cm. It is bound around 
with fine wire, and over this a layer of 
tarred twine. It is very much on the 
lines of the primitive weapon, improp- 
erly denominated, as may be recalled, 
the “leather cannon” of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

It has an approximate length of 1.80 
meters and rests on its breech, which 
is secured to a block of wood, wherein 
is a concavity fitting the breech. Its 
central part is supported by a prong or 
fork which, by means of a screw 
worked by an elevating hand-wheel, 
permits the barrel to be given any in- 
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clination desired. The whole apparatus 
rests on a wooden platform, to which 
is affixed a metallic frame in the form 
of a circular sector, whose center cor- 
responds with that of the block in 
which the breech rests, and along which 
the crotch slides, thus giving the tube 
a horizontal motion. The tube has a 
touch-hole right above the breech, by 
which the charge of projection, consist- 
ing of black powder, is fired. The in- 
terior wall or bore of the piece is re- 
inforced by a cylinder of iron on its 
lower third, this being 5 mm. in thick- 
ness, into which the projecting charge 
slides as loaded from the muzzle. The 
projectile simply consists of a wooden 
cylinder filled with an explosive. It 
is 35 cm. in height and has a cover 
with handle for convenience in loading 
and manipulation. 

This arm has a maximum range of 
600 meters, and the enormous quantity 
of explosive in its projectile makes it 
a veritable and most powerful mine, 
which, bursting upon a parapet or in 
the bottom of a trench, is exceedingly 
destructive in its effects. 

2d Group.—The Lanz mine-thrower 
belongs to the second group of our 
classification. It was first adopted in 
1915, and is still in use in 1917. 

The barrel is of cast iron, has a 
caliber of 13 cm., and is not rifled. It 
has an approximate length of 65 cm. 
from breech to muzzle. Its greatest 
range is 450 meters, and its breech is 
closed with a simple screw-block, loose 
—that is, not hinged to the barrel. 

It is mounted on a frame with four 
iron legs, this being secured to a strong 
wooden platform about 1.3 by 0.5 
meters in dimension, having in front a 
very large staple for pinning it to the 


ground. On the sides are handles for 
convenience in carrying. 

The front legs of the carriage are 
united to the hind legs by metallic ties 
fastened to the feet, while midway is 
another pair which may be rigid, or 
moveable at the front, as the case may 
be. The barrel rests by its trunnions on 
the upper portions of the trapezoidal 
sides of the frame, which furnish con- 
venient bearings. 

The barrel has attached to its left side 
a lever, by which it may be moved ver- 
tically, thus giving the piece its proper 
elevation. A connecting rod is attached 
to this, working in a slot, and controlled 
by a set screw. The pointing lever can 
be raised or lowered to regulate the 
elevation, being set by tightening the 
screw. 

As soon as the elevation of the gun 
for the range required has been cal- 
culated by means of a gunner’s quad- 
rant, the aiming of the piece is readily 
accomplished by means of the lever be- 
fore mentioned. 

The gun, which is pointed in the 
proper direction by direct sighting, is 
fired by means of a priming tube or 
Bickford fuse applied to the touch-hole 
in the upper part of the barrel. 

The mine-thrower is furnished with 
a swab, which may also be used as a 
rammer. The projectile has light walls, 
and contains a heavy charge of high 
explosive (trilite, it would seem), while 
black powder is used for firing. 

The number of mine-throwers of 
this type must be considerable, as we 
have seen one marked 689 and dated 
1915. It is true that now they are only 
making modern mine-throwers of most 
improved pattern; still they continue 
to use such Lanz guns as are still on 
hand. 
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The Mauser Mine-thrower—This 
also belongs to the second group of our 
classification, and is, with slight 
variations in details which do not es- 
sentially affect the mechanism or the 
ballistic or serviceable character of the 
gun, the same in effect as the Lanz 
type, there being apparently no char- 
acteristic differences that are of im- 
importance. 

The Ehrart Mine-thrower—tThis is 
also classed as a mine-thrower, but it 
is more properly denominated as a 
charge thrower or projector (Ladung- 
swerfer). It belongs to our second 
group, and it must not be confounded 
with makes of the same house that be- 
long to the third group, which are more 
modern and more nearly approaching 
perfection. 

Its object is to throw a great quan- 
tity of explosive a short distance 
and at great angles of elevation. The 
charges of diverse size and form are 
placed in iron receivers, in tin cans of 
no great thickness of wall, etc. These 
consist of high explosives and are set 
off by hand by means of a detonating 
cap with a fuse of short duration. The 
charge is projected through the agency 
of a plunger driven by black powder, 
which is loaded into the muzzle. 
Further details will be presently given. 

On the exterior extremity of the 
plunger is set a dish-shaped holder 
which supports the charge to be pro- 
jected. The methods for firing charges, 


mines, grenades, are entirely distinct, 
the one from the other. 

In the first case there is used a sec- 
ondary tube with a plunger, which is 
placed in the bore of the gun, and the 
gases of the projecting charge escape 
through orifices in the secondary tube 
of about one centimeter in diameter, 
the plunger being retained as it reaches 
the head of the piece, while it hurls 
the charge forward by force of pro- 
pulsion. 

The charge of projection is fired with 
an electric fuse or by friction, which 
is screwed (the fuse) into a touch-hole 
on the left side of the inferior barrel. 
The charge projector is joined to its 
platform by a stout ring at the end of 
the breech, through which passes a 
staple, which is secured to flanges of 
the metallic plate of said platform. 

A graduated arc placed vertically on 
the left side of the barrel with a slot 
gives free play to the charge projector, 
so that its elevation may range between 
35 and 40 degrees. 

The platform, which is of rectangular 
form, is of wood and is reinforced by 
metals. It has two handles, one in 
front and the other behind for carry- 
ing. There are also two rings on 
either side for holding the rammer, 
etc.; and by using these the gun can be 
carried litter fasion. 

Manipulation—The explanation is 
simple, if what has already been given 
be kept in mind, and by studying the 
following tables: 
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FIRING TABLE FOR THE EHRART CHARGE PROJECTOR 





Elevation in degrees for charges 


Duration of passage in seconds for 
projected which weigh 


Distances, meters |__ 
| 


3 kg. 


4 kg. 


78 
76 
68 
65 
45 


charges projected which weigh 





5 kg. 


77 
70 
65 
60 
45 


oe ee On 


} 


FirING TABLE OF EHRART CHARGE PROJECTOR, EMPLOYED AS A MINE-THROWER, 
MINE WEIGHING 3 KG. 


Distance | Elevation 


| 





| 
| 


Duration 


Elevation 


Duration 





Meters Degrees 


Meters 
60 
65 
70 
73 


Degrees 


62.5 
58.5 
53 
45 


Seconds 
5 
4.5 
4.5 
4 





FirRInG TABLE OF EHRART CHARGE PROJECTOR EMPLOYED FOR THROWING MINES, WITH AN 
ADDITIONAL PROJECTING CHARGE OF 5 Gras. OF BLACK PowpER. MINE oF 3 Ko. 








\ 
| Elevation | Duration | 


Distance 





Degrees 
75 
74 
72 
68.5 





Distance 


Meters 
120 
130 
140 
150 


| 
| 
} 


Elevation 


Degrees 
63.5 
60.5 
56 
45 


Duration 


Seconds 
7 


7 
6.5 


Frir1InG TABLE CORRESPONDING TO THE EHRART CHARGE PROJECTOR, EMPLOYED AS A 


Distances Elevation Duration 


t 


' 
| 


GRENADE PROJECTOR 





Distances | Elevation 


—_ 
Duration 





4 
Degrees Seconds 


76.5 


Meters 
110 
120 
130 
140 





Degrees 
64 


60 
55.5 
45 


Seconds 
7 


6.5 
6.5 
6 
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FrRING TABLE CORRESPONDING TO THE EHRART CHARGE PROJECTOR, EMPLOYED AS A 
GRENADE Projector. Wita 5 Gros. oF SUPPLEMENTARY FIRING CHARGE 

















a = A 
| 
Distance Elevation Duration Distance Elevation Duration 
T T | + 
Meters Degrees Seconds Meters Degree Seconds 
70 86 9 150 67 8.5 
80 79 9 160 65 8.5 
= | (Bes 9 170 | 63 8.5 
100 76 9 180 60.5 8 
Se ee 9 1999 | 57.5 8 
120 72.5 9 200 54 7.5 
130 71 9 210 45 6.5 
140 69 8_5 
3d Group—Modern Mine-throwers are of especial interest to us; and then 


of the Third Class—These comprise, 
as we have said, the latest and most 
perfect models, The intention is to 
have them replace all other existing 
types. 

They are of three kinds, these differ- 
ing among themselves but little in de- 
tails, but on the other hand varying 
considerably in caliber, dimensions and 
weight. 

They were first used in the field in 
1915, and those which we have seen had 
been manufactured by the Ehrart es- 
tablishment. These must not be con- 
founded in any case with the charge 
projectors of Ehrart already mentioned, 
these serving, as we stated, also as 
mine-throwers. 

They are classified—the first as 
light, the second as medium or semi- 
light, and the third as heavy. The first 
two are served by infantry, the third 
by sappers. 

(a) Light Mine-throwers. — The 
light mine-thrower is an_ integral 
element in the equipment of an infantry 
regiment, there being a unit provided 
with from 4 to 6 pieces. As to the 
second, special infantry units handling 
these belong to the divisional formation, 
Or are assigned to some determinate 
sector, etc. 

We will describe the light guns, which 


give some data concerning the two other 
types. 

The light Ehrart mine-thrower of 
1915 consists of a mortar and platform. 

The platform is of metal with a steel 
base of semicircular form, having 
handles for convenience of transport 
prolonged along the sides. To this the 
mortar is secured by its lower central 
part on a pillar with stout elevating 
screw, terminating at its top with two 
bearings in which the trunnions are 
boxed, with recoil cylinder of said mor- 
tar. The whole is traversed by a pin 
which serves as an axis of vertical 
motion. The vertical screw has a lat- 
eral hand-screw which is used to elevate 
and depress the mine-thrower, the base 
of same being fixed. 

At its lower extremity the mine- 
thrower is secured to the platform by 
two strong pin-holes pertaining to the 
latter, through which passes a horizon- 
tal axle, which also connects through 
the rings at the ends of two stirrups or 
counter-recoil connection slides. 

By means of the hand-screw of the 
pillar, set on its left side, the mine- 
thrower is elevated or lowered, the end 
of the piece being fixed at its base by 
the axle which serves as the axis of 
vertical motion. In this way the 
weapon is given its proper elevation, 
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the data for which are determined by 
means of a level and gunner’s quadrant 
placed to left of the mortar. 

The aiming in direction is effected 
by moving the arm along the azimuth 
arc of the platform, the same being 
graduated. The movement is made 
slowly and carefully, for the sake of 
accuracy, by a hand-wheel placed to the 
right and under the mortar. The plat- 
form has on it two brass plates, which 
give the firing tables for the piece. 

The mine-thrower is composed of 
two essential parts, the barrel or gun, 
and the “ways” into the interior of 
which the gun, when fired, recoils. This 
weapon bears a strong resemblance to 
the ordinary modern mortar with 
sledge carriage, of which it might be 
called a miniature. 

The barrel, or steel cannon tube, is 
about 50 cm. in length, and is solid at 
the breech, that is to say, it is a muzzle- 
loader. Its caliber is 7.7 cm. (the 
same as of a field artillery gun). The 
wall at the muzzle is one centimeter in 
thickness and the bore has six riflings, 
land and groove being of equal width. 

At its breech end the barrel is con- 
nected with the recoil cylinders, of 
which there are three, one on each side, 
and one—the counter-recoil cylinder— 
above. 

The steel cradle or envelope consists 
of a jacket, which surrounds the barrel 
approximately from its second third, 
the recoil cylinders being attached to 
this externally, and these are prolonged 
by two connection slides. Into this 
cylinder or cradle the gun recedes when 
discharged. The connection slides, as 
we have stated, are traversed at their 
lower extremities by the axle which 
binds the gun to the base. 

The projectile of the light Ehrart 





mine-thrower (1915 model) is cylindro- 
conical. It is four calibers in length 
and is very like in external features to 
that employed by horse artillery. It is 
surrounded by a band having on it six 
studs (tetones) which fit into the 
riflings, serving as a guide. 

It weighs 4.575 kg. and carries 500 
grams of high explosive. Its maximum 
range is 1,300 meters. 

The charge of projection is placed in 
the interior of the projectile itself, 
where is a fuse set off by percussion by 
means of a lanyard acting on the cock 
or trigger of the mine-thrower. 

The impression which even a cursory 
examination of this arm, as well as a 
brief observation of its effects when 
fired, produced upon us was extremely 
favorable. The German authorities 
are well satisfied with a weapon which 
is at once of great precision, simple in 
operation, and stable in structure. This 
is evidenced by the very considerable 
number which are undoubtedly in use 
It is sufficient to say that we have noted 
one, numbered 3447, and dated 1916. 

Medium or Semi-light Mine-thrower. 
—This form has the following char- 
acteristic features. It is mounted on 
a steel base, which again rests upon a 
gun-carriage, whose wheels have a di- 
ameter of 80 cm., extending above the 
carriage platform 10 cm., the breadth 
of the tires being 10 cm.; the whole 
construction strongly resembling an 
ordinary field mortar, with which it 
certainly has many points of con- 
struction in common. 

The platform has a tongue attached 
The medium mine-thrower on_ the 
wheeled carriage has a height of 1.25 
meters, on the platform it has only a 
height of 0.9 of a meter. The gun is 
approximately 70 cm. in length and has 
a thickness at the muzzle of 2.5 cm. 
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The cradle is mounted on trunnion 
bearings with trunnion locks, and 
within it, controlled by two recoil- 
action cylinders above and below, the 
barrel slides upon discharge. 

The caliber of the gun is 17.5 cm. 
It has six rifle grooves, there being a 
corresponding number of studs on the 
cartridge. The land is twice the width 
of the groove. 

The projectile, approximately 65 cm. 
long, fills nearly the whole interior of 
the barrel. It weighs 45 kg. and car- 
ries 9 kg. of explosive, with a fuse in 
the conical tip of the shell. The pro- 
jecting charge is of disks of black 
powder, which, contrary to the method 
with the light type, is loaded into the 
breech of the gun. 

The range of this arm, the units 
serving which are attached to some in- 
fantry corps (division, etc.), to other 
organizations of major importance, or 
assigned to determinate sectors, and 
composed always of infantrymen, is 
almost 800 meters. They can be dis- 
charged at high elevations, but the 
range then is only about 150 meters. 

We were not able to secure the firing 
table of this arm, of which there niust 
be a considerable quantity in use; for 
we have seen No. 356, manufactured 
in 1916. 

(c) Heavy Mine-throwers. — This 
type has more points of resemblance to 
the medium than to the light model. It 
is a true, heavy, modern mortar, with 
a caliber of 24.5 cm. and having two 
powerful brakes on the generatrices 
above and below. It is set on a mount- 
ing of steel transom and trunnion 
plates on an esplanade carriage with 
wheels. 

It fires, as we were informed, two 
kinds of projectiles—one heavy, 


weighing 95 kg., with an explosive 
charge of 50 kg.; the other shorter, 
weighing 63 kg., and with an explo- 
sive charge of 26 kg. 

The charge of projection (firing 
charge), as with the medium type, is 
loaded into the breech, the maximum 
range being 850 meters with the lighter 
projectile. 

We will spend no more time upon 
this piece, which is entirely without the 
sphere of infantry activities—which is, 
indeed, the only arm with which we 
have to do—whose units, handling from 
two to four mine-throwers, are com- 
posed of sappers (pioneers). 


CONCLUSION 


Only a few words more, now that 
the work assigned me is accomplished, 
in relation to the object for which the 
mission was undertaken; and that is 
to express my own personal convic- 
tions, arrived at through my experi- 
ence in the tour just ended—convic 
tions matured and strengthened by the 
study of such news of the war as may 
be gleaned from the press and by com- 
parison with the opinions expressed in 
professional reviews. 

First of all, | must reiterate my sen- 
timents as to the importance attaching 
to the infantry regiment in its tactical 
and combative organization as it now 
exists, even if this has been at the ex 
pense of the brigade unit, which may 
be said to have practically disappeared. 

This importance has been acquired 
by its strength, by the auxiliary ele- 
ments incorporated into it, and served 
from the same arm—elements which 
have not only become necessary and 
concomitant in the present war of po- 
sitions, but will be equally necessary 
in combat in the open field. There is 
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no longer any need to demonstrate the 
fact; the war itself has already done 
this. To know how to utilize these 
elements and to bring them into opera- 
tion at the proper occasions for their 
employment—this is the grand secret 
that is bound to assure the victory, 
whose knowledge is incumbent on the 
regimental commander; a chief, in ef- 
fect, who must bring all his training 
and intelligence into play in order to 
win out. 

The necessity of our arm (infantry) 
becoming prepared in the technique of 
modern warfare, unless at the termina- 
tion of hostilities we should be’ content 
to be away behind in comparison with 
other nations, demands that we should 
grapple immediately with the problem. 
We should prepare the ground without 
loss of time. We should frankly face 
the situation from modern standpoints 
and labor definitely in this direction 
within all practicable limits, taking ad- 
vantage of the little time we may be 
enjoying the tranquillity of peace and 
seeking to understand in all their minu- 
tiae and to the very bottom the fun- 
damental principles of tactical warfare. 

On the other hand, as one considers 
how great an effort is necessary to get 
away from the shackles of routine, to 
fit oneself into new moulds, to abandon 
principles which up to date have been 
springs of action, as well as methods 
in use today, some of them prejudicial, 
we may find ourselves taking a back 
seat among the armies that are infe- 
rior in importance, strength, and tra- 
ditions. I repeat, then—possibly I 
may be wrong—that I am firmly con- 
vinced of the imperious necessity, as I 
have just intimated, for our preparing 
the ground, establishing just as soon as 
possible courses of instruction for 


teaching the new technique of our arm 
and imbuing our professionals with 
modern ideas, which should also be in- 
stilled into the rank and file. 

There is no moment like the present 
for our army to reform. We should 
not wait for the end of the war, else 
we lose the very snap and inspiration 
of rehabilitation. Possibly the prob- 
lem of the regeneration of our army 
depends less on reorganization than it 
does in new points of view touching 
doctrine and training. 

As a contributing factor toward these 
ends, there should be accorded as much 
importance to the employment of hand- 
grenades and the firearms along that 
line as is now given to the firing tactics 
of rifles and portable arms, of which 
the others constitute an essential com- 
plement. 

With this we conclude our task, 
scanty it may be in details, lacking, 
perhaps, in thoroughness, and yet in 
which we have tried to do our best in 
compliance with the duty assigned us 
by the chief of staff. 

In the main, as we have had occa- 
sion to note more than once, we have 
confined our attention to that only 
which we considered of interest on ac- 
count of its novelty or practical worth 
as far as the infantry is concerned. 
We have mainly devoted ourselves to 
features of modern warfare, and we 
have cut out much that might have 
been of interest, things that have im- 
pressed us greatly in the course of our 
mission, and doubtless of transcendent 
importance; but as these have been 
known by us previously, or because 
they are treated of in regulations and 
professional works, which give a fair 
idea of their import and value, we have 
omitted them. 
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Method of Action of Infantry 


HE method of action of infantry 
= in fighting is the result of the 

means placed at its disposal for 
cooperation in the general work of de- 
struction. 

These means, although numerous, 
are all summed up in the forward 
movement to which everyone must con- 
tribute. The forward movement, in- 
deed, will materialize the success; it is 
the certain proof of superiority ac- 
quired over the enemy, for “to win is 
to advance.” 

That is why infantry is the chief arm 
in battle; it is characterized by move- 
ment. 

Even on the defensive movement is 
employed, as passive defense must not 
be used. Active defense consists in 
striking a decisive blow at the assail- 
ant, when the favorable moment is at 
hand, in the shape of a _ counter- 
attack. 

Thus, on the defensive as well as on 
the offensive the forward movement is 
the principal method of infantry. 

I say principal, for, indeed, it is not 
the only one; the other methods of 
infantry action are: firing, bayonet 
charge, surprise. 

Let us study a little more closely 
these different methods of infantry 
fighting. They are worth the trouble. 

The Forward Movement or Advance. 
—All our regulations, the old ones as 
well as the latest, specify that “the for- 
ward movement of the infantry is the 
only means by which our will may be 
impressed upon the enemy, by which 
the latter may be driven from his posi- 
tions; in a word, the only means of 
obtaining a decision.” 

“The forward movement is at once 


decisive and irresistible,” say ou: 
Field Service Regulations. “Each one 
must have but a single thought, to 
march forward straight to the indicated 
objective and meet the enemy as soon 
as possible.” 

In our Infantry Drill Regulations we 
find that— 


The attack demands of every com- 
batant the will and the determination 
to rout the enemy by a hand-to-hand 
fight. An infantry unit which has been 
ordered to attack must bend all its 
energy to close with the enemy, toward 
the assigned objective. 

If it is obliged momentarily to stop 
the advance, it must get everything 
ready to renew it as soon as possible. 
The chief concern of everyone must be 
to gain ground. 

Elsewhere we find this quotation: 

Officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers are the soul of the advance; it is 
they who begin any attempt to progress 
with the handful of men which imme- 
diately surround them. 

The captain pushes the fighting line 

as near as possible to the enemy. 
When there is no longer any possibility 
of changing his position under fire, he 
tries to join the group which is most 
favored by the terrain, and pushed it 
forward. . . . Energy gives the 
necessary ardor and tenacity to fight to 
a finish under any conditions. 

We are then right in saying that the 
cult of the offensive is one of the bases 
of the infantry’s moral training. 

In developing, in exaggerating even 
this feeling in the hearts of soldiers, 
the desirable result will the more easily 
be obtained, as their instincts and im- 
pressions will be constantly dominated 
by the preoccupation, the obsession of 
gaining ground. 

The forward movement is thus the 
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chief element of infantry fighting, the 
element which cannot be suppressed ; it 
is the only sign of success, and it must 
be obtained by all means. 

Firing.—Firing, as we have said, is 
the auxiliary of action, an element of 
preparation. 

The more perfect the weapons, the 
more necessary and important the fir- 
ing becomes. Artillery fire particularly 
is indispensable to open up the war for 
infantry. It has acquired such power 
that, if artillery has thoroughly pre- 
pared the way for the attack, infantry 
has only to take possession of the 
ground which artillery has devastated 
and torn up. 

Infantry fire, so varied nowadays, 
also plays an important part in the 
preparation of an attack, and especially 
in open ground warfare. From the 
moment when infantry begins to shoot, 
rifle fire must prepare the advance— 
the rush. 

“The whole tactics of infantry at- 
tack,” says the French Infantry Drill, 
“resides in the combined use of move- 
ment and firing.” Let us insist once 
more upon the necessity for the attack 
to gain fire superiority. Its object, 
says the U. S. Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions (par. 458), is “to subdue the 
enemy’s fire and keep it subdued so 
that the attacking troops may advance 
to a favorable place near the enemy 
from which the charge may be made.” 

The Charge—lIn another quotation 
from the U. S. Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions we find (par. 464) that: “Fire 
superiority beats down the enemy’s 
fire, destroys his resistance and morale, 
and enables the attacking troops to 
close on him; but an actual or threat- 
ened occupation of his position is 
needed to drive him out and defeat 
him.” This is the charge. 


In field warfare, when troops on the 
defensive have had no time to entrench 
themselves, the mere threat of a charge 
will generally be sufficient to drive 
them away, especially if the prepara- 
tion fire has been efficient. 

In trench warfare, on the contrary, 
in spite of the violence of artillery 
preparation, hand-to-hand fighting is 
inevitable, because it is the first and 
really the only act of combat, and be- 
cause the defensive troops are pinned 
to their shelter from which they cannot 
issue without danger of death as long 
as the preparation continues. 

In any case, the charge is unavoid- 
able ; it is the crowning effort developed 
in battle; it alone permits the usurpa- 
tion of the enemy’s position and ren- 
ders effective the material and moral 
superiority gained over him. 

Surprise or Sudden Attack.—Sur- 
prise is the sudden appearance of a 
danger which one has no time to parry. 
When the feeling of impotence which 
results therefrom slips into the soul, it 
disables and paralyzes it. This is moral 
fear, far worse than physical fear, 
which chills the most masculine heart 
and impresses on it the idea that all is 
lost or that victory can no longer be 
obtained, which is exactly the same 
thing. 

This influence of surprise on com- 
batants is indeed a very old experi- 
ence; Xenophon wrote many centuries 
ago: 

No matter what the occurrence may 
be, whether agreeable or terrible, the 
less it has been foreseen, the more 
pleasure or fright it will provoke. That 
is never seen more clearly than in war, 
where every surprise fills even the 
strongest minds with terror. 

If the moral condition of the soldier 
in combat is taken into account, it will 
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be easily seen that in the presence of a 
new danger arising unforeseen, his fear 
is instantly transformed into terror; 
then he will either run away or surren- 
der. If several retreat together, as 
most of them are in the same moral 
condition, there are a hundred to act 
likewise in a moment, and panic begins. 
Then the unit becomes merely a crowd, 
obeying only its instincts and leaving 
no place for the exercise of will or 
reason. 

Two means may provide surprise— 
movement or fire. Surprise by move- 
ment may be realized by unexpectedly 
debouching a troop on the flank or on 
the rear of the enemy, in field warfare; 
or simply on its front, in trench war- 
fare, but at an unexpected moment. 
Surprise by fire can be obtained when 
the enemy, being discovered, is swept 
by an accurate, rapid and powerful fire, 
coming from an unexpected direction 
(especially oblique or enfilade fire). 

We see that— 

Skirmishers should be familiar with 
the rapid and silent execution of sur- 
prise fire, which is fire at will, under 
the form of a rapid and intense volley. 
The suddenness, joined to the deadly 
effect of this fusilade, may produce 


upon the enemy a complete demorali- 
zation. 


Under whatever form it may be, 
surprise demands for its realization 
secrecy in preparation and rapidity in 
execution. This question will be dealt 
with in another lecture. 

To sum up, the ways in which infan- 
try may produce an effect upon the 
enemy are either by material action 
(firing), or by moral action (advance, 
crowned by assault and surprise). 

The great principle underlying all 
battle is to destroy the enemy without 
being destroyed; and infantry is one of 
the agents of destruction, perhaps the 


principal one. An advance, followed 
by a charge, has not for its object the 
taking of a strip of terrain more or 
less important. Its object is to reach 
the living enemy and to kill him by the 
surest means, the bayonet. 

The other methods of infantry ac- 
tion only cooperate for the same end 
—fire to kill from afar, surprise to 
facilitate killing. 


PARTICULARS OF INFANTRY FIGHTING 


The particular characteristics of in- 
fantry combat are a result of actual 
warfare; they are as follows: 

Infantry Is Rapidly Exhausted. 
The increase of the duration of battle 
means for the infantry a parallel pro- 
longation of the physical and moral test 
But 
man’s resistance to fright or fatigue 
has not changed, 
rapidly consumed formerly. 
Therefore it must often be renewed. 


which the combat imposes on it. 
infantry is more 
than 


So the necessity arises for an initial 
disposition in depth, permitting re- 
peated efforts by a continual supply of 
attacking troops. 

It is necessary also, when troops 
have been sorely tried, to relieve them 
by fresh units if any further effort is 
to be made. 
rapid exhaustion of infantry every unit 
engaged in firing must be considered 
as expended; they cannot be available 
again for another mission during the 
process of the combat. 

Infantry Must Know 
How to Utilize the Terrain —We have 
seen that the battlefield seems quite 
empty, in consequence of the power 
and rapidity of fire. 
fantry is obliged to utilize the terrain 
thoroughly, in order to remain invisi- 
ble as long as possible. The covered 
pathways of the terrain will be used 


As a consequence of the 


Thoroughly 


As a result, in- 
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successfully by the various elements 
of the attack on their way towards the 
fighting line. 

The necessity of taking full advan- 
tage of cover is also indicated in the 
U. S. Infantry Drill Regulations (par. 
454) : “The best protection against loss 
while advancing is to escape the 
enemy’s view.” 

Infantry Cannot Dispense with the 
Aid of Artillery —Any attack which is 
not preceded by effective artillery prep- 
aration will surely be checked. On the 
other hand, to victoriously resist an at- 
tack, infantry needs the support of ar- 
tillery. This continual and intimate 
help which artillery must give to in- 
fantry depends on the close and con- 
stant organization of efficient liaisons 
between both arms. 

Infantry Fights Exclusively im 
Skirmish Lines.—This is another con- 
sequence of the power and rapidity of 
fire. Every visible target being imme- 
diately destroyed or at least neutralized, 
infantry may no longer maneuver in 
dense formations. 

Thus the only fighting formation is 
the skirmish line. 

But the use of skirmishers has the 
following results: 

(a) The direction of the fighting 
line is more difficult to follow, the com- 
manding officer not being able to en- 
circle the whole of the ground of 
action of his troops. 

(b) Increase of importance in ac- 
tion of the noncommissioned officers 
who can play a great part through his 
initiative. 

(c) Necessity of a system of sure 
and rapid interior connection in all 
units. In every grade of the hierarchy, 
the commanding officer being unable to 
see and follow the process of events, 





is in absolute need of information in 
order to make his decisions. 

(d) To the more and more isolated 
combatant in the skirmish line an ever- 
increasing morale is required. 

The Platoon Is the Fighting Unit.— 
The use of skirmish lines having be- 
come universal, and the intervals be- 
tween skirmishers being augmented, 
the extension of front of one unit has 
increased. Hence command is more 
difficult, and it has been necessary to 
reduce the importance of troops fight- 
ing under the same commanding offi- 
cer. The company was formerly the 
fighting unit; today it is the platoon. 

The regular fighting unit is the 
platoon. This means that the platoon 
is the strongest effective force that can 
be directed and commanded by the 
same leader. The latter will command 
his platoon during the approach until 
the opening of fire, but from that mo- 
ment the platoon will generally be 
divided into two groups, each under the 
command of half-platoon leaders. In 
consequence, the rdle of commanding 
officers will thus consist principally in 
preparing reserve troops and pushing 
them into action at the right time. 

Infantry Must Know how to Man- 
age Its Intrenching Implements.—“Ac- 
tual warfare,” says the Manual of the 
Chief of Platoon, “has given to the 
intrenching tools the same importance 
as the rifle. Today the soldier is both 
a combatant and a laborer; one is no 
longer thought of without the other. 
He uses his rifle now and then; his 
tools every day.” 

In consequence, as we have seen, 
every man in the infantry has been pro- 
vided with an intrenching tool, for as 
soon as a position is occupied it must 
be organized defensively. 
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Infaniry Has an Extremely Sensi- 
tive Morale—This is an important 
point that must not be lost sight of. 


SOME PRINCIPLES FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
SMALL UNITS OF INFANTRY 


We have said that the basis of all 
study of infantry combat is experience, 
from which is derived a certain num- 
ber of essential ideas which must guide 
the commanding officer in the exercise 
of initiative and the choice of decisions. 

We have now a sufficient knowledge 
of infantry combat to try to determine 
the extent of the initiative granted to 
every subordinate commander and the 
meaning of the decisions that he may 
be called upon to make under certain 
conditions, depending entirely upon the 
situation in which he finds himself. 

Initiative—First, what constitutes 
initiative in a subordinate officer? 

“Military authority,” says the French 
Infantry Drill, “adopts the following 
principle : the leaders determine the end 
to be achieved, indicate their intentions, 
and define the tasks which are allotted 
to subordinate officers; the manner of 
execution is left to the choice of the 
latter.” 

Thus initiative in the different grades 
consists in the choice of those means 
most likely to quickly accomplish the 
end indicated by the commanding offi- 
cer. There is no question of changing 
an order that has been received, even 
if by doing so a subordinate officer 
thinks he may obtain better results. He 
must simply try to supplement with 
more detailed instructions the orders 
that have been given to him. 

In this way, knowing the direction 
in which all efforts must tend, the offi- 
cer, no matter of what rank he may 
be, is sufficiently aware of the situation 
to be able to act on his own initiative 





and still carry out the plans of the 
higher command if suddenly, in the 
course of battle, he finds himself with- 
out orders in a new and unforeseen 
situation. 

The subordinate commander should 
ask himself: “What decision would my 
commander make in this eventuality ?” 
The answer to this question, if guided 
by common-sense and judgment, will 
generally be suitable to the situation. 

Decision.—In this case he may be 
called upon to make a decision, and he 
must not hesitate in doing so; but, to be 
really judicious, this decision must de- 
pend on several other considerations. 

In war, the elements of every deci- 
sion must be based on the following: 

1. The mission received, the end or 
object to be achieved. 

2. The situation of the enemy, or 
the information obtained as to his in- 
tentions. 

3. The terrain, whose nature and re 
sources cannot be neglected. 

4. The means which are available. 

In taking these elements into account, 
an initiative taken in the shape of a 
decision or an order has every chance 
of corresponding to the intentions of 
the command and consequently aiding 
in the common end. 

In any case in the face of an unfore- 
seen circumstance, the decision to be 
taken must, before all, be energetic; it 
must correspond with the orders which 
have been received, and it must be 
practical. Good sense is the result of 
the qualities of the commanding offi- 
cer, of his vision, good judgment, and 
profound knowledge of war and troops ; 
it is therefore reflex action with him. 


RULES FOR COMMAND OF A SMALL UNIT 


The following advice may guide the 
commanding officer in the choice of 
the means left to his initiative: 
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1. To keep his unit together as long 
as possible, and, when circumstances 
compel its division, to profit by every 
favorable opportunity for its recon- 
struction and reorganization. 

2. To take into account the physical 
and moral condition of his men, so that 
the efforts imposed upon them will not 
exceed their endurance. 

3. To remember that the simplest 
methods succeed well in war, and give 
up any more complex solution the ful- 
fillment of which would certainly be 
effective. 

4. To bend all his energy toward 
gaining ground in the direction of the 
enemy, as much and as quickly as pos- 
sible, and then deploy and open fire at 
the shortest range possible. 

5. To utilize all the resources and 
qualities of new armament, in order to 
break down hostile resistance and facili- 
tate the advance. 

6. To seek every means of preserv- 
ing the morale and offensive capacity 
of the unit until the moment of the 
charge ; that is, to try to keep the losses 
within limits compatible with the sus- 
taining of cohesion. 

7. To be capable of a savage energy 
without which any attack or resistance 
is ineffective ; never to despair, even in 
the most critical situations. The actual 
situation of the adversary is never 
known, and it is often far worse than 
suspected. 

8. Never to permit the lack of orders 
or information to result in inactivity, 
or, more important still, in the losing 
of a good opportunity, unless it should 
be in direct opposition with the general 
scheme. Inaction alone is disgraceful. 

, INFANTRY ON THE MARCH 

Training and Discipline-—-In the U. 
S. Infantry Drill Regulations (par. 
623), we find this quotation: 





Marching constitutes the principal 
Occupation of troops in campaign, and 
is one of the heaviest causes of loss. 
This loss may be materially reduced by 
proper training and by the proper con- 
duct of the march. 

Let us glance at these two subjects, 
training and conduct of the march. 

Marching ability is one of the princi- 
pal qualities of infantry. No better 
demonstration of it can be found than 
in the retirement from the Sambre 
River to the Marne, from the 24th of 
August to the 4th of September, 1914, 
when the infantry had to march during 
twelve consecutive days at an average 
rate of 28 kilometers per day. 

If open warfare is to be resumed, 
infantry should have the same march- 
ing capacity. 

The training of infantry should al- 
ways be maintained with this object in 
view. This is not very easy to realize 
in trench warfare, but every opportunity 
should be given to infantry to perform 
long and well-regulated marches. 

Conduct of Marches.—Let us recall 
the two following sentences of the 
U. S. Infantry Drill: 

Par. 632.—The marching efficiency 
of an organization is judged by the 
amount of straggling and elongation 
and the condition of the men at the end 
of the march. 

Par. 635.—In large commati:« the 
marching capacity of troops is greatly 
reduced by faulty march orders and 
poor march discipline. 


As you see, march discipline is of 
the greatest importance. A_ good 
marching unit denotes a good fighting 
unit. 

Marches must be considered as a 
school of order and discipline. The 
object of the prescribed regulations is 
to avoid the blocking up of roads by 
fixing each one’s place, to reduce the 
hardships of troops, to give every com- 
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batant the feeling that everything is 
foreseen, organized, put in good order 
and thus increase the confidence in the 
commander. 

Thus it is necessary that every offi- 
cer, and especially every staff officer, 
should foresee any incident or diffi- 
culty that may arise during the march, 
parry it in due time, and as often as 
possible assure himself that order is 
prevailing in the march column. 

Protection of the March—We know 
that security during marches is af- 
forded by protecting detachments called 
“Advance Guards,” “Rear Guards,” and 
“Flank Guards.” 

Let us see how the advance guard 
has to act to fulfil its mission. 

In a mixed advance guard, the mis- 
sion of infantry is to conquer the ter- 
rain and hold it until the arrival of the 
main body. Thus it must come in con- 
tact with the enemy, reconnoiter his 
positions, attack to oblige him to show 
his strength, and, if possible, reveal 
his intentions. At first the resistance 
will generally be weak, having only to 
deal with hostile protecting detach- 
ments. 

Thus the advance guard will be en- 
gaged as follows: 

Aeroplanes will generally give the 
first information about the enemy and 
discover its main detachments. Cav- 
alry will complete this information by 
giving the enemy’s general outline, and 
generally cavalry will not be able to 
give any further information; this will 
only be secured by engagements of the 
advance guard. 

If the enemy’s frontage is small, the 
advance guard commander should try to 
drive him off promptly. Any delay 
would be to the benefit of the enemy. 

But I do not mean he should imme- 
diately launch a brutal frontal attack. 


The best manner is to fix the enemy 
on his front and envelop both flanks. 
This proceeding will generally be suffi- 
cient to drive away the small bodies of 
the enemy and oblige him to fall back 
on his main line of resistance. 

In this case, the infantry of the ad- 
vance guard may be detailed in several 
groups, whose strength varies with the 
expected resistance and the results 
their action might procure. 
stance : 

First group or head group.—Mis- 
sion: advance to an efficient firing posi- 
tion, fix the enemy on his front by a 
steady advance combined with accurate 
firing. 

One (or two) groups.—Mission: en- 
velop the enemy on his right or left 
flank, or on both. 

Maneuvering group.— One group, 
kept as a support in rear of the head 
or first group, ready to support the at- 
tacks and exploit the success. 

Reserve group.—To meet any emer- 
gency. 

The advance guard artillery will gen- 
erally be with the reserve group. It 
must open fire to support the attack of 
the head group which is likely to find 
an entrenched enemy, and prepare the 
advance of the maneuvering groups by 
shelling their objectives and accelerat- 
ing the enemy’s withdrawal. 

Thus, as soon as a advance guard is 
aware of the enemy’s vicinity, its in- 
fantry will immediately deploy in order 
to meet the enemy on a large front and 
avoid any maneuver of the same kind 
upon our own flanks. 

The advance guard will thus realize 
what we call the “contact front.” 

But the hostile front will often be 
too extended to permit this maneuver 
of the advance guard. The commander 
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of the latter may then adopt one of the 
following methods : 

(a) Prepare the deployment of the 
main body by rapidly seizing any sup- 
porting points of the terrain which 
seem favorable and merely reconnoiter- 
ing the other points of the front. 

(b) Choose in the enemy’s line a 
point whose possession seems quite 
vital, and make an energetic effort to 
secure it. If this attack proves success- 
ful, it may determine either the enemy’s 
withdrawal, if he is not in sufficient 
strength, or his reinforcement, if he 
disposes of some reserve troops. If 
the attack meets a check, we know that 
the enemy is in force. In any case we 
have obtained valuable information. 

In these various engagements, the 
advance guard will be compelled to take 
an engagement front quite superior to 
its own combat frontage, as it is operat- 
ing for the benefit of the main body, 
which will come to its support in due 
time. Thus the advance guard may be 
wholly engaged, without keeping any 
reserve. 

Indeed, when the advance guard be- 
gins its action, the leader of the com- 
mand must know whether he may or 
may not accept combat for his main 
body. This must be settled before- 
hand in his mind, according to his mis- 
sion, and such a decision should not be 
dependent on the action of the advance 
guard. 

In our regulations it is said: “The 
decision of fighting should be previous 
to any engagement.” 

In combat, as in any other circum- 
stance of war, the best rule is: “Take 
a decision and stick to it.” 

Now, to finish, let us remark that 
the new weapons at the infantry’s dis- 
posal will afford a powerful aid in ad- 
vance guard duty. 


As for the machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles, they protect the flanks or 
threaten the enemy’s flanks, or even 
carry out on the enemy’s front a thor- 
ough preparation fire. Lastly they will 
be valuable in resisting any counter- 
attack. 


INFANTRY WHILE QUARTERING 


Protection of Quartering—We may 
recall the principal duties of infantry in 
the protection of quartering troops. 
The object of protection while quar- 
tering is: 

To provide for the leader’s security. 

To secure the main body against sur- 
prise and to prevent an attack upon it 
before the troops can prepare to resist. 

Thus there is a double mission for 
outposts, an observation task and 
eventually a resisting task. 

The task of resistance is imparted to 
infantry. The rdle of observation is 
secured by cavalry during daytime; at 
night, infantry must assume both tasks 
of observation and resistance. 

Distribution of troops——As we have 
seen, the decision of the outpost com- 
mander will be guided by the following 
considerations: The mission imparted 
to him; the probabilities of a hostile 
attack; the nature of the terrain, and 
the means at his disposal. 

According to these considerations, 
the outpost commander will choose the 
line of support, on which resistance is 
to be made in case of attack. This line 
is generally determined from the map, 
as being the necessary line to hold. 

Now the outguards and pickets are 
quite unable to resist a hostile attack. 
Their mission is to give information. 
Thus only the minimum strength should 
be detailed for information duty. 

Fire alone is unable to secure a deci 
sion. Thus we must not depend upon 
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fire alone to repulse an attack; forward 
movement is also necessary and hence 
reserve troops, whose task will be to 
counter-attack. 

By daytime those dispositions are 
useful. By night, they are quite in- 
dispensable. 

If, indeed, the outposts are to offer 
a serious resistance, they must be eche- 
loned in depth. Thus, behind the line 
of supports there will be the sector 
reserves and the general reserve, acting 
for all the outpost troops. These re- 
serves should always be ready to act 
either by fire or by counter-attack. 

The present armament of infantry 
enables these conditions to be realized 
better than before. Machine guns, au- 
tomatic rifles, and rifle grenades, will 
economize men on observation and 
patrol duty while affording an effective 
defense. At the same time these weap- 
ons will sweep any intervals between 
the different elements on outpost duty 
and secure flank fire. 

Organization of outposts.—We have 
noticed that the line of support is gen- 
erally determined by the leader of the 
command, from the map. But some 
preliminary reconnaissances have to be 
made by the outpost commander for 
the location of his reserve, and by his 
subordinate commanders for the dis- 
tribution of these troops. 

Each detachment commander should 
determine the general plan of resist- 
ance of the outposts. The commanders 
of supports and reserves should deter- 
mine beforehand the distribution of 
their troops and the manner in which 
they should be employed in case of 
attack. 

Thus commanders of every grade 
have to foresee the eventual action of 
their unit in case of attack. 

Now, when all the reconnaissances 
are over, when the supports are placed 


on the line of resistance, the support 
commanders should determine the com- 
bat emplacement of their various units. 
The leaders of the latter should imme- 
diately organize these positions defen- 
sively. It is no use insisting upon the 
necessity of this task. 

Lastly, a complete system of liaisons 
should be established as soon as possi- 
ble. In any case it is essential to have 
telephonic lines connecting the supports 
with the reserve and with the outposts 
commander, and also the latter with 
the commander of the main body and 
eventually with the divisional artillery. 

Outpost duty by night—By night it 
may sometimes be advisable to mak: 
changes in the placing of outposts. To 
settle this matter, let us recollect that, 
by night: 

Troops and even infantry will move 
by roads or paths. A well-dissimulated 
obstacle is the best thing to check an 
attack. Rifle fire is not very accurate ; 
only fixed devices, such as machine 
guns aimed by daylight, are efficient. 
The charge or counter-attack is the 
principal means of action for infantry. 

As a consequence, the arrangements 
for fire action should be modified. The 
supporting points have not the same 
value as during the day. The impor- 
tant thing, now, is not to be covered, 
but to check the enemy by an impass 
ible obstacle, sweep him by surprise fire, 
and launch a sudden attack which night 
will render more efficient. 

To sum up, the distribution of out- 
posts should be changed at night, in 
order to concentrate the means of re- 
sistance near the roads, leaving only 
detached posts in the intervals, unless 
it may be particularly necessary to hold 
certain important points. 

This principle may be applied also 
to the distribution of outposts at the 
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end of a day’s march, i. ¢., generally at 
nightfall. 

It is also very often the case of out- 
posts after a combat. The engaged 
troops should cover themselves without 
any special order by complete organi- 
zations, platoons and companies, under 
whose protection the first line battalions 
that have detailed them will occupy and 
organize the position. 

Now, in the rear of the outposts, 
there must be a service of protection 
for the cantonments. This is necessary 
to avoid any surprise by cavalry patrols. 
This service will consist of detached 
posts at all the exits of each canton- 
ment by the troops occupying the vil- 
lage. These posts are detailed by non- 
mounted troops (infantry engineers 

.); this is the reason that artillery 
battalions or batteries should never be 
cantoned alone in a locality, as they are 
not able to furnish such posts; these 
exit posts will also act as police for the 
cantonment and furnish an indispensa- 
ble watch over all movements of order- 
lies, civilians. 

And now, in quarters as well as on 
march, great care should be taken to 


avoid hostile aerial observation. In 
order to check this observation, any 
movement of troops or even of order- 
lies should be immediately stopped at 
a moment’s notice. In this way the 
enemy will not be able to obtain the 
information he is seeking, and, more- 
over, we may avoid aerial bombardment 
and useless casualties. 

To sum up, infantry while on the 
march or in quarters must always be 
protected. No precaution, however un- 
important it may appear, should be 
neglected by a commander in order to 
avoid surprise. He may suffer a 
check, but he cannot be surprised with- 
out dishonor. 

If the enemy does not attack the ad- 
vance guard or the outposts, it will be 
the best reward for their hardship. But 
to obtain this result they should depend 
on their own watchful observation and 
never take the inactivity or inertia of 
the enemy for granted. 

This principle is emphasized by the 
following quotation from the U. S. 
Field Service Republations: “To be 
surprised is never justifiable in war- 
fare.” 
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A Drill Schedule for Recruits 
By Lieutenant Colonel M. L. Crimmins, Infantry, N. A. 


Camp Funston, Kans., 
April 1, 1918. 
Tue INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 

1. I enclose herewith a schedule of 
drill and instruction for recruits for the 
first month they are in the service. 

2. They are then undergoing vacci- 
nations and inoculations and it is neces- 
sary to keep their interest without un- 
necessary fatigue. 

3. Every effort is made to make 
them neat and clean and to cause them 
to take pride in being and looking like 
soldiers. 

4. When recruits are received in 
large numbers, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of diseases, which will 
always be found among them. 

5. The five-minute lectures before 
retreat, and lectures between drills, will 
teach them how to avoid diseases. 

6. Our sanitary regulations do not 
impress one with the danger caused by 
coughing ; although tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, meningitis, diphtheria, mumps, 
measles, whooping cough, grippe and 
scarlet fever may be spread by cough- 
ing. My recruits are carefully in- 
structed in this and told to keep cough- 
ing distance apart. At meals they line 
up in two separate lines in single file a 
pace apart. I have two serving places 
at each kitchen and can feed 180 men 
at a kitchen in seven minutes. 

7. When they line up for cultures 
and inoculation they are not allowed 
to close up in mass or crowd the infir- 
mary, where they could cough in each 
other’s faces. An officer is present 


with each company at each meal and 
when they march to the infirmary. The 
first sergeant goes in with the list of 
names to be called off and another ser- 
geant stands at the door to let one in 
at a time, and the company officer will 
keep his men in file and a pace apart, 
preferably moving in circles and drop- 
ping out groups as they pass the door. 
This is especially necessary in cold 
weather to prevent chilling. In case 
of unexpected delays, setting-up exer- 
cises are given while waiting. 

8. It is necessary to train the new 
men to develop regular habits. The 
drill ground being about half a mile 
from the latrines, it was decided to 
march to the latrines an hour after drill 
in the morning and afternoon, instead 
of allowing men to drop out to go to 
the rear whenever they wished. When 
they marched to the latrines they had 
ten or fifteen minutes in camp to an- 
swer calls of nature and to change or 
turn their blankets. Fresh air and sun- 
light kill most of the germs we are 
bothered with. 

9. A band was obtained about five 
afternoons a week and had concerts in 
a pocket in the bluff just north of camp, 
where I could seat all my men in a 
natural amphitheater. The battalions 
were marched to the concerts and 
formed in mass at designated places, 
and the front ranks would step one 
pace to the front and all would then 
sit down. After the first two weeks 
the men had made such rapid progress 
that I held regimental parade and re- 
view after the concert each evening. 
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10. I had about half the sickness 
prevalent in the rest of the division, 
and had only one court-martial in over 
a month, a recruit absent without leave 
four days. I had about 2,100 recruits 
and 400 older soldiers. 

11. No effort was made to issue 
these men rifles as their arms were 
usually sore from inoculations, and they 
would be assigned to different units in 
the camp, some of which were not 
armed with rifles. 

12. By having uniformity of instruc- 
tion, we developed in one month as 
high a standard of military appear- 
ance, deportment and drill as is usual 
in several months, and withal, had a 
cheerful, eager, keen lot of men and 
hard-working officers. 


Depot BricADE, CAMP FUNSTON, 
KANSAS 


February 23, 1918. 


1. The following drill schedule for 
the training of recruits will go into 
effect at once: 

(a) Battalion commanders will con- 
stantly supervise the instruction of 
their battalions during drill hours and 
will note in writing all errors. 

(b) After drill each day they will 
hold a conference of their company 
commanders and read and discuss the 
errors they have noted. 

(c) They will then review the drill 
schedule for the next day. 

(d) The company commanders will 
hold officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ school each drill day, after drill, 
in which the drill schedule for the suc- 
ceeding day will be the subject. 

(e) Instruction by small groups is 
ordered, and a group will be assigned 
to each officer present with a company. 

(f) Noncommissioned officers will 
not be instructors except during squad 


drill or due to the absence of officers. 


(q) Officers will not be excused 
from drill without authority in writing 
from their camp commander, except 


the company commanders, who may be 
excused on the last three afternoons 
of the month. 

(h) Each drill period will be half 
an hour long. 

(t) Officers will always be at atten- 
tion when giving commands and at 
lectures. 

In this drill schedule I. D. R. refers 
to Infantry Drill Regulations, M. M. M. 
T. to Moss’ Manual of Military Train- 
ing, F. S. R. to Field Service Regula- 
tions, and M. I. G. D. to Manual of 
Interior Guard Duty. 

Moss’ Manual of Military Training 
has been ordered at two of the stands 
in the Arcade on the Zone. 


First Day 


1. I. D. R. 51-54: Position of the 
soldier and rests. 37-38: Commands. 
55-57: Eyes right and facings. 

2. I. D. R. 106: Form the squad. 
109-111: To take intervals and 
distances. Setting up exercises, M. M. 
M. T. 836. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
twos and fall out. 

4. I. D. R. 172: Form the company. 

5. Repeat 1. 

6. Lecture on fire prevention and 
care of tents. 

7. Repeat. 

8. Military courtesy, M. M. M. T. 
1532-1541; its importance; salutes, 
whom, when and how to salute. 


P. M. 


9. I. D. R. 58-65: Hand salute. 
Steps and marchings ; quick, double and 
mark time. 

10. I. D. R. 120: Squads right. 

11. March to latrines in columns of 
twos and fall out. 

12. Repeat 9. 

13. Loyalty, M. M. M. T. 16. Obe- 
dience, M. M. M. T. 1524. 

14. Read and Explain Articles of 
War 1, 2, 29, and 54 to 66. 


Second Day 


1. I. D. R. 106: Form squad. 107: 
Right dress. 51: Attention. 55: 
Eyes right. 
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2. Repeat 1. I. D. R. 52-54: Rests. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
twos. 

4. I. D. R. 59-61: Steps and march- 
ings. 62: Quick time. 70: To halt. 
103: Squad leaders. 

5. Repeat 4. I. D. R. 69: Back step. 

6. I. D. R. 109-112: To take inter- 
vals and distances. 

7. Repeat 4 and 6. 

8. Read and explain Articles of War 
67-82. 

P.M. 


9. I. D. R. 58: Hand salute. 56-57: 
Facings. 62: Quick time. 55: Eyes 
right. 

10. I. Di R. 65: Mark time. 66: 
Half step. 68: Side step. 69: Back 
step. 70: To halt. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
twos. 

12. Repeat 10. 

13. I. D. R. 71: March by flank. 
72: Torear. 73: Change step. 

14. Personal sanitation, M. M. M. T. 
1470-1477. 


Third Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-838. * 

2.1. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
soldier. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
twos and fall out. 

4. I. D. R. 101-112: School of the 
Squad. 

5. Read and explain Articles of War 
83-96, 104-109. 

6. 1. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

7. I. D. R. 116: Oblique. 118: Right 
turn. 

8. Care of health, M. M. M. T. 1451- 
1469. 


P.M. 


9. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-839. 

10. I. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
twos and fall out. 

12. I. D. R.119: Squads right. 120: 
Halt. 


13. Military ccurtesy, M. M. M. T. 
1532-1550. 
14. Repeat 10. 


Fourth Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T, 
836-840. 

2. I. D. R. 745: Open ranks. 48- 
73: School of the Soldier. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
twos and fall out. 

4. Military deportment and appear- 
ance; obedience; respect to noncom- 
missioned officers. 

5. I. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

6. Advice to the soldier, M. M. M 
T. 13-22. 

7. Review. 

8. Review. 


P.M. 


9. 1. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

10. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M 
T. 836-841. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
twos and fall out. 

12. I. D. R. 119-121: Squads right 
and squads right about. 

13. Answers to questions. 

14. I. D. R. 62-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

Fifth Day 

1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T 
836-844. 

2. I. D. R. 119-122: Squads right 
and left, about and halt. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

4.1. D. R. 759-764: Honors and 
salutes. 

5. Repeat 2. 

6. I. D. R. 109-112: To take inter- 
vals and distances. 

7. Police and sanitation, M. M. M. T. 
1470-1477. 

8.1. D. R. 65-73: Steps; mark 
time, by the right flank, to the rear and 
change steps. 

P.M. 


9.1. D. R. 119: To turn on fixed 
pivot. 
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10. I. D. R. 118: To turn on moving 
pivot. 

11. March to latrine in column of 
squads. 

12. I. D. R. 107-108: Alignments. 

13. Articles of War (see A. W. 110). 
Answer questions. 

14. I. D. R. 101-106: School of the 
Squad; form squad. 


Sixth Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-843. 

2. I. D. R. 119: To turn on fixed 
pivot. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

4. General orders for sentinels. 

5. I. D. R. 63-64: Double time and 
quick time. 

6. I. D. R. 118: To turn on moving 
pivot. 

7. I. D. R. 105-108: Alignments. 

8. I. D. R. 123: To follow corporal. 


P.M. 


9. I. D. R. 128-132: Kneeling and 
lying down. 

10. I. D. R. 119-122: To turn on 
fixed pivot. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

12. Military courtesy, M. M. M. T. 
1532-1550. 

13. Repeat 10. 

14. I. D. R. 63-64: Double time. 
116-117: Oblique march. 


Seventh Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-845. 
2. I. D. R. 48-73: School of the 


Soldier. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

4. I. D. R. 106-112: School of the 
Squad. 


5. Military courtsey, M. M. M. T. 
1541-1550, 1558-1560. 

6. I. D. R. 116-124: Oblique, turn 
on fixed and moving pivots, and to fol- 
low corporal as skirmishers. 

7. I. D. R. 152-158: Use of cover 
and observation. 


8. General orders for sentinels, p. 
34, M. I. G. D. 


P.M. 


9. I. D. R. 48-73: School of the 
Soldier. 

10. I. D. R. 124-125: Skirmishers. 
126: Intervals. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

12. Respect to be paid the national 
anthem, the colors and standards, M. 
M. M. T. 1572-1575; care of shoes, 
1292-1300; care of mess outfit, 1304- 
1311. 

13. I. D. R. 106-112, 116-122: Squad 
drill. 

14. Fitting shoes and care of feet, 
M. M. M. T. 1229. 


Eighth Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-846. 

2. I. D. R. 106-112, 116-122: Squad 
drill. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

4. I. D. R. 42-43: Whistle and arm 
signals. 

5. I. D. R. 176-179: Platoon on fixed 
and moving pivots. 

6. I. D. R. 123-127: Follow corporal 
as skirmishers; intervals, assemble. 

7. I. D. R. 106-112, 116-122: Squad 
drill in quick and double time. 

8. I. D. R. 152-158: Use of cover 
and observation. 


P. M. 


9. Repeat 2. 

10. Repeat 5. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
platoons. 

12. Repeat 2. 

13. Repeat 5. 

14. General rules for guard duty, M. 
M. M. T. 1791-1796. 


Ninth Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. { 
836-846. 

2. I. D. R. 106-112, 116-122: Squad 
drill. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
platoons. 
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4. I. D. R. 176-186: Platoon drill, 
fixed and moving pivots; facing or 
marching to rear. 

5. I. D. R. 42-43: Whistle and arm 
signals. 

6. I. D. R. 199-205: Rules for de- 
ployment. 

7. I. D. R. 123-127: Follow corporal 
as skirmishers; intervals, assemble. 

8. I. D. R. 176-187: Platoon drill; 
fixed and moving pivots; facing or 
marching to the rear; on right into 
line. 


P. M. 


9. Repeat 2. 

10. Repeat 5 and I. D. R. 182: 
Platoons, column right. 

11. March to latrines in line of 
platoons. 

12. Repeat 10. 

13. I. D. R. 194-198: Diminish the 
front. 

14. Guard duty and guard orders, 
M. I. G. D. 


Tenth Day 


1. Setting up exercises, M. M. M. 
T. 836-846. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad 
in paragraphs you consider most 
needed. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
platoons. 

4.1. D. R. 176-189: 
only. 

5. I. D. R. 199-211: By platoon, 
extended order, deployments and as- 
sembly. 

6. First Aid; gas, bleeding, gangrene, 
M. M. M. T. 1478-1482. 

7. Repeat 2. 

8. Repeat 5. 


P. M. 


By platoon 


9. Repeat 2. 

10. Repeat 5. 

11. March to latrines in line of 
platoons. 

12. I. D. R. 206-212: Deploy, as- 
semble and advance by platoons. 

13. Posting sentinels, M. M. M. T. 
1667-1672. 

14. Relieving sentinels, M. M. M. T. 
1673-1681. 


Eleventh Day 

1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-846. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

3. March to latrines by battalions in 
column of companies. 

4. Platoon drill. 

5. Company drill. 

6. F. S. R. 245: Care of troops. 

7. Repeat 2. 

8. Guard duties. 

P.M. 


9. Platoon drill. 

10. Company drill. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
companies and back in column of 
squads. 

12. Fitting of shoes and care of feet, 
M. M. M. T. 1229. 

13. I. D. R. 263-274: Battalion rules 
to form, dismiss and rectify alignments. 

14. I. D. R. 275: Rectify the column. 
276: On right into line. 


welfth Day 
1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-846. 
2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 


4. \ Repeat 3, 4 and 5 of the 11th Day. 
5 


6. Care of clothing and equipment, 
M. M. M. T. 1276-1320. 

7. Platoon drill. 

8. Company drill. 


P. M. 

9. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

10. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. 
T. 836-846. 

11. March to latrines, companies in 
line of platoons. 

12. Platoon drill. 

13. Platoon drill, extended order. 

14. Personal hygiene, M. M. M. T. 
1470-1477. 


Thirteenth Day 


1. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-846. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
companies. 

4. Company drill. 
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5. Platoon drill in extended order. 
6. Answers to questions 
7. Repeat 2. 
8. Review anything. 
P.M. 


9. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

10. Setting-up exercises, M. M. M. T. 
836-846. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
companies. 

12. Platoon drill. 

13. Guard duty, posting and reliev- 
ing sentinels. 


14. Company drill. 
Fourteenth Day 


1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

3. March to latrine in column of 
squads. 

4. Extended order by platoons. 

5. Squad drill, whistle and arm sig- 
nals. 

6. Lecture on leadership and team- 
work, M. M. M. T. 372-391. 

7 and 8. Practical work carrying 
messages, testing speed and accuracy. 


P. M. 


9. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

10. Calisthenics. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

12. Lecture on advance guard work, 
I. D. R. 636-652. 

13 and 14. Practice march with ad- 
vance guard. 


Fifteenth Day 


1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 

4. Extended order. 

5 and 6. Battalion drill. 

7. I. D. R. 604622: Lecture on 
scouting and patrolling. 

8. Company drill. 


P. M. 


9. Squad drill. 

10. Calisthenics. 

11. March to latrines in column of 
squads. 


12. Lecture, liaison. 
13 and 14. Practice march with con- 
necting files, etc. 


Sixteenth Day 


1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier. 

3. March to latrines, companies in 
column of platoons. 

4 and 5. Squad drill, recruits acting 
as squad leaders. Six minuteg of drill 
and one minute of rest, when squad 
leaders will be changed. 

6. Extended order platoons. 

7. Company drill. 

8. Lecture, care of feet and answer- 
ing questions. 


P.M, 


9. Calisthenics. 

10. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

11. March to latrines, companies in 
line of platoons. 

12. Lecture on leadership and team- 
work, M. M. M. T. 372-391. 

13. Interior guard duty. 

14. Answering questions. 

15. Parade and review. 


Seventeenth Day 


1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

3. March to latrines, battalions in 
column of platoons. 

4 and 5. Same as for the 16th Day. 

6. Questions or lecture on personal 
hygiene. 

7. Extended order platoons. 

8. Company drill. 


P.M. 


9. Calisthenics. 

10. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

11. March to latrines, battalions in 
column of companies. 

12. Lecture on duty of sentinels and 
orders. 

13. Battalion drill. 

14 and 15. Parade and review. 


Eighteenth Day 


1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier. 

3. March to latrines, battalions in line 
of companies. 
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4 and 5. Same as for the 16th Day. 

6. Extended order, whistle and arm 
signal. 

7. Questions and lecture on camp 
sanitation. 

8. Company drill. 


P.M. 

9. Calisthenics. 

10. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

11. March to latrines, battalions in 
line of platoons. 

12 and 13. Company acting as ad- 
vance guard for a battalion. 

14. Lecture on advance guard, I. D. 
R. 636-652. 

15. Parade and review. 


Nineteenth Day 

1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier. 

3. March to latrines by battalion, 
platoons close line. 

4 and 5. Squad drill, recruits acting 
as squad leaders, 6 minutes drill, 1 
minute rest, when squad leaders will 
change. 

6. Platoon drill. 

7. Company drill. 

8. Lecture on value of insurance. 


P.M. 

9. Calisthenics. 

10. School of the Squad, extended 
order. 

11. March to latrines by battalion, 
platoons close line. 

12 and 13. Company drill, including 
platoon drill. Battalion drill. 

14. Answering questions; lecture on 
personal hygiene. 

15. Parade and review. 

Twentieth Day. 

1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier, set up, per- 
sonal appearance, wearing of hat. 

3. March to latrines in column of 
battalions. 

4 and 5. Same as for the 19th Day. 

6. Platoon extended order. 


7. Lecture on military courtesy. 
8. Company drill. 


P.M. 
9. Calisthenics. 


10. School of the Soldier and Squad. 

11. March to latrines, by battalion, 
companies close line. 

12. Company drill. 

13. Battalion drill. 

14. Answering questions, advice to 
soldiers. 

Twenty-first Day 

1. Calisthenics. 

2. School of the Soldier and Squad 

3. March to latrines, battalions close 
line. 

4 and 5. Same as for the 19th Day 

6. Extended order platoons, arm sig- 
nals. 

7. Company drill 

8. Lecture, duty of patrols 


P.M 

9. Calisthenics. 

10. School of the Soldier and Squad 

11. March to latrines, battalions 
close line. 

12. Company drill. 

13. Battalion drill. 

14. Answering questions, lecture on 
guard duty. 

15. Parade and review. 


Short Lectures at Retreat 


There are fifteen minutes between 
assembly and retreat. 

Open ranks——Each platoon com- 
mander will inspect his platoon for: 

1. Position of the soldier. (Par. 51, 


I. D. R.) 
2. Cleanliness of clothing and per- 
son. 


3. See hats and cords are worn in a 
uniform manner. 

Five-minute lectures prepared in ad 
vance will be given by company com- 
manders. 

The company will stand at ease. The 
command At EAse will be given with 
At as the preparatory command and 
Ease as the command of execution 
Fix the attention of the command A1 
At the command Ease, move the left 
foot smartly once its length to the left 
and clasp the hands behind the back 
and remain silent. 

This is the position during lectures 
at retreat: 
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1. Care of health, M. M. M. T. 1451- 
1462. 

2. Care of health, M. M. M. T. 1463- 
1469. 

3. Honors and salutes, I. D. R. 758- 
765. 

4. Practice in hand salute. Right face 
and salute. See that elbows are at a 
uniform height. 

5. Camp orders and food conserva- 
tion. 

6. Personal hygiene, M. M. M. T. 
1470-1476. 

7. First aid; suffocation, bleeding, M. 
M. M. T. 1478-1482. 

8. First aid; broken bones, burns, 
sunburn, M. M. M. T. 1483-1485. 

9. First aid; burning clothes, bruises, 
chiggers, choking, cuts, M. M. M. T. 
1486-1490. 

10. Obedience. Respect and obedi- 
ence to noncommissioned officers, M. 
M. M. T. 1524-1525. 

11. Forms of speech, M. M. M. T. 
1526. 

12. How to enter an office; com- 
plaints to the captain; how a soldier is 
paid, M. M. M. T. 1527-1529. 

13. Military salute, M. M. M. T. 
1534. 

14. When, how and whom to salute, 
M. M. M. T. 1535-1565. 

15. Miscellaneous and usual mistakes 
in saluting, M. M. M. T. 1566-1571. 

16. Respect paid national anthem at 
retreat. To colors and standards, M. 
M. M. T. 1572-1575. 


17. Guard duty, M. M. M. T. 1576- 
1583. 

18. Privates of the guard and orders 
for sentinels, M. M. M. T. 1715-1717. 

19. Explanations of General Orders 
1 to 6, M. M. M. T. 1718-1729 and 
M. I. G. D. 157-168. 

20. Explanation of General Orders 
7-11, M. M. M. T. 1730-1744 and M. I. 
G. D. 169-184. 

21. Explanation of General Orders 
No. 12, M. M. M. T. 1745-1758 and 
M. I. G. D. 185-198. 

22. General rules for guard duty, M. 
M. M. T. 1791-1796. 

23. Guarding prisoners, M. M. M. T. 
1797-1805 and M. I. G. D. 299-305. 

24. Special orders for Post No. 1, 
M. I. G. D. 199-208. 

25. Compliments for guards, M. I. 
G. D. 222-230. 

26. Prisoners, M. I. G. D. 238-256. 

27. Finding your way in strange 
country when lost—landmarks, M. M. 
M. T. 1084-1086. 

28. Concealment, dodging and track- 
ing, M. M. M. T. 1087-1088. 

29. Night operations, M. M. M. T. 
1091-1097. 

30. On march—bunks, wood, water, 
rules of sanitation, M. M. M. T. 1251- 
1254. 

31. Information of enemy, estimat- 
ing strength of column, dust, trail of 
column and signs, M. M. M. T. 983-987. 
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The Pedagogy of War 
“A New Officer” 


OUNG people, beginning to 

Y think, are carried away with 

enthusiasm for intellectual dis- 
coveries they suppose to be new. Soon 
they learn that it was all thought out 
before. So in military affairs; there 
are countless of us in this country 
who are in our military youth. The 
naivete of my point of view is its pres- 
ent virtue. 

We learn from Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions that there is a strong likelihood of 
misunderstanding in verbal orders, and 
that therefore the commands should be 
repeated back. Experience has shown 
me that this is bitterly true and deserves 
more attention than it receives, from 
either new or experienced officers. 

Soldiers, like most poeple, do not 
know how to listen. The soldier must 
be taught how to listen. It is a simple 
matter to incorporate this instruction 
into any of the regular instruction. In 
written tests for semaphore, for in- 
stance, I once ordered the men to listen 
carefully to the manner in which I 
wanted the papers prepared—“name at 
upper left hand corner, one series of 
letters to a line, a margin of an inch at 
the left edge, etc., etc.”"—and after- 
wards pointed out hastily how nearly 
every paper violated the instructions in 
some respect. I repeated this and got 
better results; then I gave them a 3- 
minute lecture on listening. It was a 
pretty little lecture, if I do say so my- 
self, pointed with anecdote; such a lec- 
ture as countless civilian officers like 
myself are making to their men—when 
we are sure we are alone. We feel that 





they are too unmilitary for the ear of 
the major and it is probably true that 
too much lecturing is a bad thing. 

There is another phase of this lis- 
tening matter which concerns the 
instruction of officers. In battalion 
drill I have frequently been startled by 
the major’s commands, even in cases 
where I might have anticipated them. 
On two occasions my company went 
wrong and on several we went right 
more through good luck than good man- 
agement. Why was I startled? If I 
ever let the major know the real rea- 
son he would discipline me severely. 
The fact is, I wasn’t listening. I would 
not relate this psychological experience 
if it were not for the fact that many 
new officers, of the same civilian back- 
ground as myself, have had the same 
experience. Commands with us are 
not automatically obeyed. They are 
intellectually obeyed. I have arrived 
at a point in my training where, 
if the command “Halt” is given, I 
will instinctively halt. The same is 
true of a number of simple commands, 
and the same is true for all commands 
for the old army men who have been 
executing them for years. With us new 
men, however, the more complicated 
commands must be thought out. Fur- 
thermore, the new officer, with a multi- 
tude of his own casual thoughts bidding 
for his attention, has not learned how 
to parallel these with the thoughts 
necessary to execute his superior’s 
commands. 

It is not enough to say that he should 
be listening for commands. Six sec- 
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onds is the longest possible time the 
human mind can concentrate on one 
thing. Long before that six seconds 
has elapsed innumerable other presenta- 
tions will have made a strong bid for 
attention and one or more will have 
been successful. The more severely a 
man struggles to “fix” a definite thing, 
the more effectively will he shut it out 
completely from his mental vision. 
What is the matter? I don’t presume 
to know, but in my own case if I were 
given battalion drill more frequently 
and battalion or regimental parade less 
frequently I could quickly train myself 
to “listen with two ears.” In the parade 
most of the benefit is lost by knowing 
beforehand practically every command 
that will be given. 

In the all-important matter of close 
order drill the recruit really has an 
opportunity for some of his greatest 
pleasure and pride. I am certain that 
he wants it and enjoys it, but only if 
the instruction is sympathetic and not 
prolonged beyond the point of recep- 
tivity. 

His apparent hatred of it is due to 
two remediable causes—fatigue and 
lack of sympathetic understanding of 
his shortcomings on the part of his in- 
structor. Thus the backward man is 
unable to get the fundamental notion 
essential to do “Right Face” or “Right 
Shoulder Arms,” while the good men 
“got you” on the first explanation and 
are bored to distraction as the explana- 
tion continues. If you can send these 
backward men to do police work at 
some ordnance base, it is best for them 
and you, but if you can’t, then you have 
an important problem which seems to 
me now to be inadequately handled, in 
fact not handled at all. 

Individual officers correct this within 


their own platoons to the best of their 
ability, often by violating specific 
orders. The most prevalent method of 
drill instruction seems to be borrowed 
by officers from the regular army ser- 
geants; the more awkward a man is 
the louder you shout at him. A captain 
told me recently that an awkward squad 
should be punished for being awkward, 
and, in addition to being singled out 
from their fellows and stigmatized, 
should be given extra drills during their 
hours for recreation or writing home. 
I’m not a sentimentalist, but I don’t 
follow this reasoning. For surly men 
perhaps, but I’ve met few such, ex- 
cept the ones made surly by the treat- 
ment they received. 

“We have no time to bother with all 
these niceties of pedagogy.” This 
statement has frequently been the reply 
to my questions to superiors on this 
head. It strikes me as rather strange. 
Adherence to the fundamental princi- 
ples of pedagogy would speed up the in- 
struction materially. The science of 
pedagogy is not a lecoration to prettify 
instruction; it’s the oil of instruction. 

If 1 were a major—that’s a quaint 
“if”’—I would arrange for the instruc- 
tion of recruits in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner. In each company the offi- 
cer who possessed the greatest knack 
of teaching would be singled out. Often 
this would not be the man who knew 
most about close order drill—I’ve seen 
such experts who were‘wholly incapable 
of overcoming the difficulties of a back- 
ward man. If one company lacked a 
good teacher, I’d try to transfer an 
extra one from another company. If 
necessary, any reasonably good officer 
could be selected for the work. 

This officer would be responsible for 
the poor men. He would watch the 
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regular drill instruction and single out 
the poor men. On the spot he might 
call one or two out of ranks and give 
them special training for a few minutes, 
but not as a rule. 

Somewhere in my day’s schedule 
there would be an hour of “advanced 
work” for special men. I will explain 
subsequently what I mean by this. 
During this hour the teacher would as- 
semble his backward men; all the others 
would have the advanced work, at least 
at the start. He would make a careful 
study of the difficulties of each in- 
dividual. This is the hardest kind of 
mental work for an officer; too much 
so for many. It requires infinite pa- 
tience, and many young Americans 
rather make a boast of their impatience. 
If it is done by a sympathetic teacher, 
results which would seem almost mirac- 
ulous can be achieved in a very short 
time. As fast as the backward men 
approximate the average standard they 
are dismissed from the awkward squad. 
An ordinary officer, freed of his “bone- 
heads,” is entirely competent to instruct 
average men successfully and rapidly. 

When I say sympathetic teaching I 
meant all the word implies. The in- 
structor must be sympathetic of the 
viewpoint of the man. Perhaps the 
man is frightened or shy or surly or 
worried. His wife may be sick, he may 
owe money, or perhaps his best girl 
has set eyes on a “lootenant.” Any 
number of reasons may contribute to 
make him out of sorts and consequently 
inattentive. Such inattention cannot be 
considered criminal. His attempts to 
overcome it may be entirely sincere but 
none the less ineffective. Shouting at 
him is the last way to aid any but the 
very small percentage of “mules.” What 
is needed is for the teacher, as a diag- 


nostician, to lay his finger on the simple 
mental twist which has prevented the 
man from visualizing the movement in 
question. Somewhere between your 
explanation and his execution there is 
faulty the current has 
grounded, and even if you shoot a can- 
non into the transmitter, the ear at the 


receiver still is wondering what has be 


“liaison,” 


come of “Central.” In practically every 
backward case I have ever handled | 
have found that the idea was grasped 
suddenly and rather dramatically. There 
are other elements aplenty, especially 
that lack of mental stamina which pre- 
vents concentration. Sut 
just how shouting aids such cases is 
beyond me. 

Loud commands—strident shouting 
—is an excellent thing, but should, in 
my opinion, be reserved for the platoon 
as a whole. 
officer to be a commander. 


sustained 


The recruit expects an 
Part of his 
conception of a commander includes 
the notion of a man who can shout 
and convey fear. Just because that 
isn’t the theorist’s ideal conception of a 
commander doesn’t change the facts 
any. You lose prestige with men if 
you don’t shout at them every now and 
then. It is this truth which leads many 
half-baked think that 
shouting is the sum total of skill in 
drill. To be sure 
keeping your shouting impersonal, but 
that’s another story. 

I have referred to the hour a day 
for This hour 
world be designed to appeal to the 
brighter men, the future “noncoms,” 
and would be devoted to various special 
subjects valuable for all soldiers, but 
especially valuable for “noncoms.” It 
would vary in character as time went 
on and the personnel would change. At 


reasoners to 


I see no harm in 


“advanced work.” 
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first the class would be large, including 
all but the poorest men; later it would 
be very small, excluding all but the 
best men. 

I would start the course with instruc- 
tion in observation. This is great sport 
for the men and immensely stimulating. 
Ask them questions such as these: 

What is the average age in your 
platoon ? 

Where is north from here? 

How long is this barracks? 

How high is the regimental flag-pole ? 

What is the numerical strength of 
our regiment today (often a question 
for deep thought in these days of 
transfers) ? 

What “outfits” adjoin our regimental 
area? 

It is quite simple to multiply these 
indefinitely until each man begins to 
suspect that he might have been able 
to answer any of them, if at some 
previous time he had had his wits about 
him. Next you can place twenty-five 
or thirty objects on a table and allow 
the men to inspect the table for twenty 
seconds. Then call upon them to write 
down all they saw. This is an old par- 
lor game. Follow it next day by taking 
them for a fifteen-minute walk and 
afterwards require them to record all 
they saw on the way. Spring as many 
surprises on them as possible. A word 
of warning to officers who have tried 
such a scheme—be sure and enter into 
the game yourself and keep on the 
jump. They will quickly out-observe 
you and take delight in showing you up. 

The work of this class might include 


a brief survey of the make-up of a 
division and some notion of what the 
various special units are. A short dis- 
cussion of the day’s war news, if kept 
to fundamentals, can be made both in- 
teresting and highly instructive. Ele- 
mental facts about intelligence service 
make good material because intelligence 
includes sniping, patrolling and observ- 
ing, in all of which the men have a 
natural interest. The queries of the 
men themselves will give a shrewd offi- 
cer a cue as to what would be at once 
interesting and instructive. Eventually 
this class will develop into your “non- 
com” class when the need for special 
training for the backward men has 
lessened to the extent that it can be 
covered by the skillful, natural teachers 
in the ranks. 

In closing I wish to state that these 
ideas did not come out of my imagina- 
tion, but are my real reaction to a real 
experience in a real regiment. Some of 
the old-time army men in that regiment 
appeal to me as very wise. The things 
which they have done have given me 
the notion that the majority of old army 
men really want to know what we 
younger, newer officers think of the 
whole thing and are ready to receive 
our criticisms at their true value, real- 
izing that we are inevitably due to have 
many false, impractical notions which 
only experience can explain away, and 
realizing, at the same time, that there 
are things we see and know by virtue 
of our previous training and our naive 
viewpoint, which in the nature of things 
they cannot know and are glad to learn. 


®D 
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Family Allowance and Insurance 


Applications 
By Ist Lieutenant Harry G. Carpenter, 351st Infantry, N. A. 


IME being so important a factor 
i in the training of our great na- 

tional army, and the necessity 
for expediting each and every phase 
of the work being so paramount, I 
feel that any plan whereby a few 
precious days, even hours, may be 
saved, should be passed on for the bene- 
fit of others in the service. 

The officer in an organization who is 
charged with the proper execution of a 
large number of family allowance and 
insurance applications, not to mention 
the actual convincing of hundreds of 
men of the vital necessity for insurance, 
is confronted with a task of no mean 
proportion. 

Four to Five Days’ Time Saved.— 
Explaining the provisions and penalties 
of the family allowance plan and the 
benefits, rates and general scheme of 
government insurance to each man indi- 
vidually, or even in small groups, to- 
gether with the filling out and signing of 
the applications, is an almost endless 
procedure, which will require from ten 
to fifteen minutes per man. The follow- 
ing plar, if carefully followed, will cut 
the time down to an average of approxi- 
mately two minutes per man. On a 
company of two hundred and fifty men, 
therefore, figuring an approximate sav- 
ing of ten minutes per man, over forty 
hours, or four to five days’ time, may be 
saved for the officer in charge, which 
time, needless to say, in the early days 
of recruit drill, can be much more ad- 
vantageously devoted to the actual 
training of the new men. 


Preparations.—Securing family al- 
lowance and insurance applications by 
wholesale is not as easy as it may 
sound on paper and, in order to have 
everything work out smoothly, it is 
necessary to make very careful prepara- 
tions. Plan your work carefully and 
then work your plan exactly. 

Arrange for the gathering of your 
entire command as soon after you get 
it as possible, thus avoiding the absence 
of men sent to hospital, detailed on 
special duty, etc. Applications taken 
from men subsequently discharged can 
be destroyed without submitting. 

Distribute at the tables in your mess 
halls, at sufficiently great intervals for 
easy writing, two family allowance ap- 
plications, two insurance applications 
and one sheet of Army Y. M. C. A. 
stationery or any other (preferably) 
ruled paper of similar size. Have each 
set pinned together with the Y. M. C. A. 
paper on top, and the bottom of each 
of the applications just high enough 
above the one beneath to leave the sig- 
nature line visible. If convenient, pro- 
vide yourself with a blackboard and 
chalk. 

Have officers and noncommissioned 
officers, who are at all conversant with 
the family allowance and insurance 
forms, distributed about the room, each 
in charge of a table or section of a 
table, where they can answer individual 
questions, pass pen and ink to those 
who have no fountain pens, write for 
those whose writing is illegible, and 
otherwise personally assist individuals 
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while you are directing operations in 
general. 

Before assembling your company, 
spend a few minutes in explaining the 
plan thoroughly to your assistants. 
The more they know about it, the better 
it will work. 

Family Allowance Applications First. 
—Your company assembled, explain 
generally, in a five- to ten-mintue talk, 
the provisions of the family allowance 
plan, including the obligations and 
rights of the soldier with reference to 
Class A and Class B allotments, re- 
spectively. Finish your talk by reading 
and explaining the penalty provided for 
making false statements. Ask for and 
answer questions and, after again warn- 
ing against any claims regarding de- 
pendency which cannot be proven, have 
all men who think they have dependents 
of either class rise and gather at one 
table, with instructions not to leave 
when the rest do, but to wait until 
you have talked to them further about 
their allotments. 

Having separated those who are to 
make allotments from those who are 
not, proceed with the securing of the 
necessary information: 

First, caution the men not to write 
anything until told to do so. Having 
placed the blackboard in a position 
plainly visible to all, write your full 
name, and then, after explaining that 
you want full middle name, as well as 
full first name, direct each man to 
write his full name on the top line of 
the Y. M. C. A. paper. Ask if there 
are any men who have just “adopted” 
a middle initial and who have no real 
middle name. If so, have them write 
it as follows: C. (None). 

On the next line have them write 
the town and state of their home ad- 


dress, writing your own on the black- 
board in illustration. 

On the third line, their street address 
or R. F. D. number, as the case may 
be, should appear. In the absence of 
both, write the word “None.” 

The fourth line will bear the town 
and state where born. If born in the 
country, have them put in the nearest 
town; or, if there were no town or it 
is unknown, the county and state may 
be given. 

Next comes the date of birth and age 
at nearest birthday. Do not allow the 
men to write their ages. Have them 
write only the date of birth. From that 
you can yourself ascertain the age at 
nearest birthday. If they attempt to 
write both age and date of birth, almost 
invariably about half of them will be- 
come confused and the dates of birth 
and ages will not agree. Many men 
will know their ages at last birthday 
and the month and day of birth, but will 
not know the year of birth offhand. 
The officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers stationed about the room can assist 
such men in determining the correct 
year of birth. (For figuring ages from 
date of birth, see below. ) 

On the sixth line have your men 
write “the date of reporting to local 
board,” which, of course, is the “Date 
of enlistment or entry into service,” 
asked for on both application forms. 
This information can be corroborated 
by the service record or can be taken 
direct from it without attempting to 
secure the information from the soldier, 
This date, however, is so firmly im- 
pressed upon the recruit’s mind that 
there is almost no chance of error. 

This is all of the information re- 
quired for the family allowance form 
from those who have no allotments to 
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make, and, in addition, you have all of 
the information necessary for the in- 
surance applications with the exception 
of the relationship, name and address 
of the beneficiary and the amount of 
the policy. 

An Insurance Talk.—Now is the time 
to explain the war risk insurance act. 
Do this briefly in a five to ten-minute 
talk. Questions then may be asked for 
and answered until all understand just 
how the insurance covers them. 

Were you to ask, at this stage of the 
proceedings, how many wanted insur- 
ance, experience has shown that 50 to 
75 per cent would buy policies, averag- 
ing in the neighborhood of $5,000, and 
you would still have a large percentage 
of your men to convince or leave un- 
insured. 

Now is the time, then, for a little 
oratorical ability. Tell them of the de- 
sire of the regular army enlisied men, 
for many years, to secure protection, 
which they could not get; remind them 
of the risk they are taking and of the 
dear ones at home who, perhaps, need 
the protection; tell them of the advan- 
tage of being able to get insurance after 
the war without medical reexamination ; 
speak of the total disability feature of 
the policy in case they are, themselves, 
incapacitated ; laud our government for 
the beneficence of the insurance act, 
which enables its soldiers to procure 
hitherto almost unobtainable protection 
at one-sixth to one-tenth the rates 
charged by the insurance companies ; 
praise the National Army, the greatest 
army the world ever had, or ever will 
see; praise the excellent character and 
the fine spirit of the new men; then tell 
of the competition between the different 
camps, between the various regiments 
and between the companies in our own 


regiment for percentage of insured and 
insurance per capita. Finish with an 
appeal to them for every man to take 
his insurance—and $10,000 of it—“To- 
night,” in order that they and their 
loved ones may have the protection; 
that they may be assured of insurance 
after the war and that our company 
may be the first in the regiment—yes, 


first in the division—to “go over the 


top” with an “all insured, $10,000 per 


man” record. 
“Everybody Who Wants $10,000 In- 
surance, Stand Up!” (And 
them will stand up.) 
After a talk of this kind, few men, 
if any, will remain seated. 


most of 


If, however, 
there are any such, take their names and 
have them sit at a table by themselves 
and talk to thein individually after you 
are through with the rest. 
As stated the 
information you need, to complete yout 


above, all additional 
insurance blanks, is the relationship, 
name and address of the beneficiary 
This can be secured in the same careful 
manner as outlined above on lines 8, 9, 
10 and 11, using two lines for the ad- 
dress, as before, in order to get it ex- 
actly correct. The twelfth line may be 
used for the amount of the policy; 
although, their assent having been given 
by rising, it is better to let well enough 
alone and fill in the applications of all 
who stood up for $10,000 without fur 
ther talk. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the assured wants his policy sent 
to his beneficiary. Instead of asking 
for this information, therefore, an an- 
nouncement may be made to the effect 
that all policies will be sent to benefi- 
ciaries unless otherwise directed. 

Signing the 
secured all of the information necessary 


A pplications.—Having 
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for filling out both sets of blanks, have 
the men sign all four of the applica- 
tions in ink, being very careful to ex- 
plain again just how you want them 
signed—full first name, full middle 
name, etc. All may then be dismissed, 
except those who have allotments to 
make and those who have not taken 
$10,000 insurance. 

Get the Information for Allotments. 
—Next, talk to all those who have Class 
A allotments to make and then to those 
desiring Class B family allowances. 
Secure the additional information in the 
manner described above. 

Close Insurance Delinquents.—Lastly, 
get your insurance delinquents together, 
if you have any, and close them for 
whatever amounts possible. 

Preparing the Applications. — You 
now have all the information necessary 
and your applications all signed, so that 
your clerk can take the pile of appli- 
cations with the data sheets attached 
and transcribe the information in dupli- 
cate on the typewriter. 

Everything being done but the typing, 
every available means should be used to 
facilitate this work. 

Use Rubber Stamps—Fully one- 
third of the typing can be done away 
with by the use of rubber stamps, as 
follows : 


1. Capt., Inf., R. C., 351st Inf., N. A. 
Company F, 35list Inf., N. A. 

2. Private— Co. F, 35lst Inf., N. A. 

3. Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

4. None. 

5. Original. 

6. Duplicate. 

7. A date stamp. 


No. 1 can be used to complete the 
“Rank” and “Commanding” in the 
lower left of both forms. No. 2 can 
be used at the upper and lower right 
of the family allowance application and 





at the lower right of the insurance 
form. No. 3 completes the line “Signed 
at (on board)” on both forms. No. 4 
can be used five times on the allowance 
application, when no allotment is made. 
The use of Nos. 5, 6 and 7 is obvious. 

Nearest Birthday.— The “nearest 
birthday” can be figured almost in- 
stantly by the following method: Let 
us say that the date on which your ap- 
plications are signed is May 18. Six 
months later is November 18. In all 
cases where the birthday is between 
January 1 and November 18, inclusive, 
the 1918 birthday is the closest and you 
must subtract the year of birth from 
1918. If, however, the birthday is be- 
tween November 19 and December 31, 
inclusive, then the 1917 birthday is the 
closest and the year of birth must be 
subtracted from 1917. 

Make the following memorandum on 
a piece of paper where the eye can 
readily catch it and anybody can figure 
“nearest birthdays” without loss of time 
and without error: 
Before=1918 Nov.19 After=1917 


To shorten the process of subtrac- 
tion, you may subtract only the last 
digits. Inasmuch as all of your appli- 
cants are between the ages of 21 and 
30, inclusive, if you get a 1, 7 or 0, the 
age is 21, 27 or 30, respectively. 

In rare instances, you will find a man 
whose nearest birthday is 31 instead of 
21. These cases, however, are very 
exceptional and the difference is so ap- 
parent that the likelihood of error is 
very remote. 

Checking for Mistakes —Before for- 
warding applications it is advisable to 
check very carefully for mistakes. 
Form a chain of, say, six men who are 
familiar with allowance and insurance 
forms. Have No. 1 see that the full 
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name is given and that the typewritten 
name agrees with the signature; No. 2 
checks the address of the applicant and 
sees that the place and (or) date of 
birth is given; No. 3 checks the date 
of birth with the age at nearest birth- 
day (see below); No. 4 sees that the 
date of enlistment and amount of pay 
on the allowance forms and the same 
date and amount of insurance on the 
insurance applications are there; No. 
5 sees that the five “none’s” or other 
proper entries are on the allowance 
form and that the information concern- 
ing the beneficiary and person to whom 
policy is to be sent is on the insurance 
form; No. 6 sees that the bottom part 
of the application is properly completed 
and witnessed, that “original” or “du- 
plicate” is stamped on each form, and 
that the applicant’s number also ap- 
pears. 


Checking Ages—In checking ages, 
the reverse of the age-figuring plan out- 
lined above may be used. Glance at the 
date of birth and if it comes earlier in 
the year than November 19, then the 
sum of the last digits of the year of 
birth and the age should equal 8; 
otherwise 7. 

A Few Admonitions.—Don’t try to 
have each man fill out his own blank! 
Fully half of them will be spoiled and 
you will have more work correcting 
them and making out new ones than 
you will by following the above system. 

Go very slowly. Explain each step. 
Make your orders—your instructions— 
foolproof. 

Don’t go off half cocked. 
bungle your job if you do. 
Study your plan! 


You'll 
Prepare! 
Plan 
Then work your plan! 


your work! 











HE Adjutant General’s Office has 

prepared a modern method of 

reporting and recording duties 
and status of officers and enlisted men. 
The muster roll is to be abolished but 
the new daily reports which replace the 
roll will contain all the information 
heretofore borne thereon. The change 
has been approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

The necessity for a change has been 
long felt, and for some months the 
Adjutant General’s Office has been at 
work on the plan that has just been 
approved. A study was made of the 
methods employed by the British and 
French armies and, while the one 
adopted by us resembles in detail neither 
the British nor French method, the 
basic principles of the three are identi- 
cal. Reports of changes in status and 
duties are made daily upon the occur- 
ence of the change to the central record 
office, where the information is trans- 
scribed upon individual records of offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

The army muster roll was prepared 
bi-monthly and, except in cases of death, 
desertion and casualties in action, the 
War Department was without informa- 
tion as to changes in duties and status 
of soldiers for periods varying from a 
few days to two months, in addition to 
the time required for mail to reach 
Washington from the station of the 
troops. In order to obtain a complete 
record of the soldier it has been neces- 
sary to search through the bi-monthly 
muster rolls of his organization from 
the date he entered the service, a tedious 
task particularly in case the soldier has 
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been transferred from one organization 
to another, or has at any time been 
detached from his regular organization. 

Under the new system the record of 
each enlisted man, in addition to being 
up to date and readily accessible at all 
times, will show at a glance every 
change in his status or duties since his 
entry into the service. The War De- 
partment will thus be able to act more 
intelligently and expeditiously on com- 
munications relative to officers and en- 
listed men, and will be able to furnish 
more satisfactory information in re- 
sponse to inquiries of relatives and 
friends. 

In devising the new system the neces- 
sity for relieving company commanders 
from the burden of paper work has 
been kept constantly in mind. The daily 
reports of changes in status, which are 
to take the place of the bi-monthly 
muster rolls, will be prepared at regi- 
mental or other headquarters by a staff 
officer designated as personnel officer, 
who will obtain the data for his daily 
reports from the remarks on company 
morning reports now required to be 
rendered daily to such headquarters. 
The personnel officer will also keep the 
accounts of pay of enlisted men of the 
regiment and prepare all pay rolls. 
Company commanders will thus be re- 
lieved from the preparation of muster 
rolls and pay rolls, which in the past 
has constituted a large part of the paper 
work of the company. 

On account of the importance of the 
change and expense involved it was 
deemed best to try out the new system 
before submitting it for formal approval. 
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Forty-nine organizations, posts and sta- 
tions, representing all branches of the 
service and all component forces of the 
Army (Regular Army, National Guard 
and National Army), were designated 
to make the test, which covered a period 
of ten days. The reports, which in- 
cluded not only the views of the officers 
conducting the test but also the con- 
sensus of opinion of company com- 
manders, indicate that the change will 
receive unanimous approval of the serv- 
ice. The adoption of the system was 
positively recommended in forty-two of 
the forty-nine reports. Not a single 
report was adverse, but in seven cases 
the officers concerned contented them- 
selves with reciting the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system without 
making positive recommendations with 
regard to its adoption. 

The scheme of records is so arranged 
that the battalion or company, when 
detached, takes the records with it, and 
a personnel officer of the unit carries 
on the work. 

In connection with the new change 
there is now being prepared in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office a new pay card, 
which will be kept by the personnel 
officer, and will show the pay status 
of the man at all times. Should the 
man be transferred or detached from 
his company he will carry this card 
with him. This obviously will eliminate 
the many causes for delayed payments 
of men so transferred and will do away 
with many of the annoyances that have 
heretofore existed. 

The Adjutant General’s Office has 
recently prepared and issued to the 
service another new blank form known 
as “Individual Equipment Record,” 
which will greatly reduce the adminis- 
trative clerical work, particularly of 
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companies. This record, like the new 
service record and the pay card now 
being prepared, is opened at the time 
of the soldier’s enlistment and follows 
him wherever he goes. The record 
itself shows the clothing and equip- 
ment issued to the soldier, or for which 
he is responsible, and it renders un- 
necessary the preparation of invoices 
and receipts when he is transferred or 
detached from his company. Under 
this system all clothing and the indi 
vidual mess equipment are dropped 
from the returns of accountable offi- 
cers at the time of issue to the soldier, 
and are not taken up until the soldier 
is discharged or otherwise separated 
from the service. 

These new systems, together with ap 
proved changes in forms such as the 
service record of the soldier, the report 
of physical examination, the enlistment 
paper and the certificate of disability 
for discharge; and with new publica- 
tions such as the series of special regu- 
lations, and the monthly and annual 
extract from General Orders and Bul- 
letins, will all tend to greatly reduce the 
administrative labor of troops and 
facilitate the preparation of records and 
returns. 

Briefly, the plan provides for a daily 
report of changes in status of officers 
and enlisted men (which report is sub- 
stantially a consolidation of the remarks 
on company and detachment morning 
reports ), to be rendered to the Adjutant 
General of the Army by officers at regi- 
mental and other headquarters desig- 
nated as personnel officers. The per- 
sonnel officer will also keep the accounts 
of pay of all enlisted men of the regi- 
ment, separate battalions, etc., and pre- 
pare all pay rolls. He will in addition 
prepare returns of casualties in action, 
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field returns, regimental returns, and 
other similar returns and reports; and 
will be charged with the administation, 
under the supervision of the regimental 
or other commander, of all matters re- 
lating to enlisted personnel, except 
equipment, training and discipline. 

In the office of the Adjutant General 
of the Army the enlistment paper, re- 
port of physical examination, report of 
assignment and other individual records 
of each soldier are to be filed in a 
jacket, on which it is proposed to trans- 
scribe the data from the daily change in 
status report, the complete record of 
the soldier thus being segregated and 
readily accessible at all times. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the proposed method are the following: 


(a) It eliminates from the company 
the following: (1) bi-monthly muster 
rolls; (2) monthly returns; (3) returns 
of casualties in action; (4) pay rolls 
and final statements. 

This reduction in paperwork of com- 
panies is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance, as it is well known that, 
under the present system, company 
commanders are unable to give proper 
attention to the discipline, instruction, 
and training of their commands. 

(b) The War Department records of 
each officer and enlisted man from date 
of entry into until date of separation 
from the service will, by proposed 
method, be shown on one card, instead 
of a number of monthly returns or bi- 
monthly muster rolls, thus eliminating 
the delays incident to searches through 
files of such returns and rolls. The 
records being up to date and readily 
accessible, the War Department will be 
able to act more intelligently and expe- 
ditiously on communications relative to 
officers and enlisted men, and will be 
able to furnish more satisfactory infor- 
mation in response to inquiries from 
relatives and friends. 


With reference to the methods em- 
ployed in our Navy and Marine Corps 
and in the French and British armies, 
a memorandum states: 


It will be observed that in the meth- 
ods of the services under consideration 
—namely, the British and French 
armies and the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps—are found two identical 
underlying basic principles: (1) reports 

of changes in status are made to the 

central record office immediately upon 
occurrence of the change, and (2) the 
keeping up therefrom of individual 
compiled records, differences being 
found only in the details of the appli- 
cation of these principles. It will be 
noted also that for the British and 
French armies such reports are not sup- 
plemented, duplicated or confirmed by 
a report known as a muster roll, the 
latter being apparently an essentially 
American institution, and being appa- 
rently considered unnecessary in the 
great armies of Britain and France. 


As to the officers required for the 
proposed plan, reports indicate that no 
additional officers other than those pro- 
vided in Table of Organization will be 
necessary, except at regimental head- 
quarters. The personnel officer of the 
regiment should be a staff officer of 
equal rank with the regimental adjutant 
and regimental supply officer. In sepa- 
rate battalions the battalion adjutant or 
battalion supply officer should be able 
to perform the duties of personnel offi- 
cer in addition to other duties. In a sep- 
arate company or similar unit the com- 
mander or one of his lieutenants can 
act as personnel officer. 

The reports of the test indicate that 
one personnel clerk will be required for 
each battalion, or three for a regiment 
of three battalions. The present Tables 
of Organization provide three statistical 
clerks, one sergeant and two corporals, 
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for each regiment of three battalions, 
and for other organizations statistical 
clerks are provided at the rate of one 
for each battalion. As the work origi- 


nally intended for the statistical clerks 
will be performed by the personnel 
clerks, the statistical clerks will be avail- 
able for assignment as personnel clerks, 
thus rendering it unnecessary to provide 


additional enlisted men for the clerical 
work incident to the proposed plan. 
However, in view of the nature and 
importance of the work, it is believed 
that one of the personnel clerks at regi- 
mental headquarters should have the 
rank of regimental sergeant major and 
that all other personnel clerks should 
have the rank of sergeant. 
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By Lieutenant L. R. Fairall, Editor "The Camp Dodger” 


office early last September, 
pounding the papers on his flat- 
topped desk with a vehement fist. 

Opposite him was seated one of our 
brand new reserve officers. The lieu- 
tenant was very red around the ears 
and held a fidgety balance on the edge 
of a folding camp chair. With growing 
nervousness he listened, while the divi- 
sion commander flayed the “very idea” 
of a newspaper in the army. 

“Rot is what I say—rot. In the old 
days we never had newspapers, and I 
guess we can get along without them 
now. We fought all through the Philip- 
pines without them. There weren’t any 
in Cuba. What was good enough then 
is good enough now. 

“We're at war, boy-—learning to 
fight, not to write newspapers !” 

The young lieutenant had nothing 
more to say. Lieutenants never do 
when generals talk to them in that 
manner. 

All this, however, happened last Sep- 
tember. Since that time our army has 
given birth to more than fifty fullgrown 
newspapers. There are only two big 
camps in the country in which the sol- 
diers do not publish a journal of one 
sort or another. Of these two—Camp 
Lewis, Wash., and Camp Gordon, Ga. 
—the latter is partially supplied by the 
Atlanta Constitution, which publishes 
a weekly military section from contribu- 
tions sent in by the soldiers. 

Some divisions have gone so far as 
to recognize two rival publications. All 
the others boast of at least one, gen- 
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erally published weekly. The size 
ranges from eight pages in the weaker 
organs to twelve and sixteen where the 
support has been stronger. 

This remarkably rapid rise of a mili- 
tary press would be unimportant, how- 
ever, were it not for the things which 
have grown out of it. The effect of 
these over-night weeklies on the new 
army has been gigantic. More than 
that, the power of the soldier press is 
growing every day. The men of our 
divisions are accepting their creeds and 
beliefs in no small part from their re- 
spective newspapers. What the camp 
journal says, the soldiers of that camp 
think and do. I believe that I am safe 
in declaring that the camp newspaper 
will loom up as one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the building of our National 
Army before this war is over. It is 
striding out already to wield a potent 
influence on the powerful web of mili- 
tary things with which it deals, 

But these seem bold assertions unless 
there is some proof to verify them. Of 
that there is plenty. One of the most 
striking examples is the part played by 
the military press is boosting army sales 
of Liberty Bonds into the millions last 
fall. I talked with one of the mid- 
west’s big bankers at the conclusion of 
the campaign for the Second Liberty 
Loan at Camp Dodge. The soldiers of 
the camp, on a private’s pay of $30 per 
month, had gone clear “over the top” 
in their subscriptions. Speakers for 
the campaign could not get in personal 
contact with all the men, and it had 
been left to publicity to do a large part 
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of selling. That publicity came mainly 
through the columns of The Camp 
Dodger. 

“I cannot tell you how big a factor 
your camp newspaper has been in dis- 
posing of the bonds to these men,” the 
banker said. “Many of the men bought 
almost entirely as a result of the pub- 
licity which appeared in the columns 
of their paper.” 

What was true in Camp Dodge holds 
equally for all the other divisions in 
various parts of the country. The mili- 
tary journals carried out in the canton- 
ments just what the city newspapers 
did for the Liberty Loan among 
civilians. 

This is not the only instance, how- 
ever, where the Government, realizing 
the giant power of this new-born sol- 
dier press, has utilized it to carry out 
different projects in the Army. The 
military insurance campaign is an al- 
most parallel instance. 

The Government announced to the 
editors of the cantonment papers that 
it wished to sell insurance to every 
soldier in the service. An appeal was 
made to the camp newspaper men to do 
their share. The response was greater 
than officials had ever hoped for. The 
Bayonet, published at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, started the movement by issuing 
a four-page insurance supplement to 
their regular ten-page edition the day 
the insurance campaign started. In this 
was presented almost every sheet of 
publicity material that the War Depart- 
ment’s insurance men could grind out 
in their announcements. Hardly a 


military paper in the country carried 
less than two columns that week. Many 
ran special cartoons and tabulated data 
in almost unlimited quantities in their 
effort to advertise it to the soldiers. 








The big chain of Y. M. C. A. papers, 
issued in a dozen or more of the camps, 
handled an average of fifteen columns 
of syndicated material and plate matter 
from their New York office during the 
course of the campaign. The fact that 
the War Department has _ reported 
almost every soldier in the service now 
insured for from $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
dicates the effectiveness of the work. 

But these were all government 
projects, in which the camp journals 
ai! merely as supports 

An even broader field embraces the 
dozens of unique ventures launched by 
the papers themselves. The military 
press has been the soldiers’ spokesman 
and representative in practically every 
instance of cantonment welfare work 
launched since the first draft. 

For instance, take the hundreds of 
letter-writing organizations formed by 
girls all over the country, in early 
September. In Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
the newspapermen took up the move- 
ment and fostered it heart and soul. 
One particularly lonesome soldier 
wrote to one of Camp Sherman’s re- 
porters, stating that he had not received 
a single letter since he reported for 
military duty. The man’s name was 
published, together with a note to this 
effect. A month later the man issued a 
frantic appeal for aid. He had received 
over sixty letters during the thirty days 
following the publication of his name. 
What was worse, he could neither read 
nor write. 

Of course, this was an extreme in- 
stance. But many of the papers 
entered into cooperation with these 
letter-writing societies with great en- 
thusiasm. They sought out the names 
of those men who had no relatives or 
friends to whom they might look for 
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mail, and saw to it that these names 
were placed in the proper hands. Many 
a lonesome soldier’s heart was made 
glad during the first months of training 
as a result. 

Then, as Christmas time rolled 
around, this same current of activity 
naturally led the military press into 
the channel of providing Christmas 
remembrances for these same friendless 
men. Most of this work was done in 
cooperation with nearby city rews- 
papers. The town dailies saw to . that 
enough presents were collected from 
their subscribers to care for the camps. 
The military journals obtained carefully 
culled lists of men to whom these gifts 
might be sent. The deliveries were 
made on Christmas morning. 

In cities where merchants have at- 
tempted to overcharge soldiers the 
camp newspapers have stepped in with 
an iron hand. Representing their men, 
they have gone even so far as to in- 
vestigate specific charges and publish 
blacklists, warning readers of those 
business places which should not be 
patronized. A few have carried this 
to the extreme of refusing to publish 
advertisements from firms which would 
not first guarantee that none of their 
goods had been marked up for military 
purchasers. 

It was only natural, as this went on, 
that the soldiers should call the attention 
of their home “folks” to these papers 
of theirs. The result of this has been 
that, for every two papers sold in our 
camps, a third one goes to relatives or 
friends “back home.” This has opened 
for the cantonment press another field 
—the opportunity to link more closely 
together the camps and those com- 
munities from which the selected men 


have been drawn. This has been done 
in a hundred and one ways. 

Trench and Camp, the syndicated 
Y. M. C. A. paper, has made it a policy 
to frequently leave a quarter of a page 
blank space on one of their inside sheets 
with the caption: “This space is for 
your letter home. Write it now.” 

The people back home are being 
educated, too, by these camp papers. A 
short time ago a reporter on The Camp 
Dodger discovered that many newly 
drafted men were not proving efficient 
because they were spending half their 
time worrying about troubles at home. 
These were largely caused by letters 
received from wives or mothers, or 
other relatives, telling of illness in the 
family, mortgages due, or other 
difficulties. The following week an in- 
terview was obtained with General 
Plummer, commander of the division, 
in which he appealed to the “home 
folks” to make their letters cheerful— 
to bear their burdens in silence for the 
sake of the men in the training camps. 

This letter went into nearly 10,000 
homes throughout the middle west, car- 
ried there by that camp newspaper. A 
few weeks later the same appeal was 
made from other camps and has now 
swept over the whole country. “Make 
your letters cheerful” has almost be- 
come one of the maxims for the 
relatives of our soldiers in this war. 

Probably one of the strongest ap- 
peals of this sort was issued through 
the camp newspapers by Maj. Gen. H. 
A. Greene, in command of Camp Lewis, 
Washington. It has been printed since 
in a dozen or more military journals, 
and runs as follows: 

If you want the soldier you love best 


to be a good soldier, leave the tears out 
of your letters and tell him instead 
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how “Shep” licked the butcher’s dog 
yesterday. 

Cut out the sob stuff. Tell him the 
little things that are happening. Tell 
them what you had for Sunday dinner, 
and, if John was interested in Minnie 
Smith, tell him all about Minnie. 

Don’t tell your soldier what a sacrifice 
he is making for his country, and how 
homesick he must be, and how much 
you miss him. He knows the sacrifice 
he is making, and if he is a good son 
or brother you may rest assured that, 
when he has leisure in which to medi- 
tate, he will suffer homesickness and 
will think of how you miss him. 

Many and many a man has had the 
blue devils driven away by an old home 
paper that told him that Deacon Hen- 
derson shingled his barn last week. 

Homesickness is a terrible thing. All 
of us, I guess, have suffered from it— 
I know I have. There is just one 
remedy for a homesick soldier—letters 
from home. 

Write often, even if you have only 
time to scribble a post card. Mail time 
is a happy time in the army. Make 
your soldier happy every time the mail 
orderly calls. 


It would be useless to attempt to de- 
tail the dozens of other successful 
projects launched by our new army 
press for the welfare of its men. They 
have embraced everything from 
“Smokes for soldiers” campaigns to 
prize contests for obtaining division 
and regimental marching songs. They 
are as varied and unique as the in- 
genuity of a young American’s brain can 
conceive. Which is saying a great deal. 


In their very name and make-up 
these papers are unusual. The Camp 
Dodger, which was the first newspaper 
to be founded in the National Army, 
led the list with a 
appellation. Then there is 
Attack at Camp Wadsworth, South 
Carolina, The Bayonet at Camp Lee, 
Virginia, The Bugle at Fort MacAr- 
thur, California. 


rather startling 
the Gas 


Two of our National 
Army papers bear the title, The 
Reveille, one at Camp Cody, New 
Mexico, the other at Camp Logan, 
Texas. In addition, there is the usual 
run of conventional titles, such as The 
News, at Camp Upton, New York, 
Camp Dix, New Jersey, and Camp 
Funston, Kansas. Camp Shelby, Mis- 
sissippi, boasts The Liberty Guard; 
Camp Custer, Michigan, The Bulletin, 
while a dozen or more other canton- 
ments carry the syndicated edition of 
Trench and Camp. 

This is just a glimpse into what our 
new military press is doing at the be- 
ginning of our war service. It must 
be remembered, however, that all these 
papers are still in their infancy, and 
that their greatest field for service, 
their greatest story, lies in the future. 
This war has developed many new 
things for the army. 
all over, military historians will find 
that one of the most powerful forces 
in developing the much boasted morale 


And when it is 


of our Yankee army was this soldier 
press. 
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TRAINING SEcTION, GENERAL STAFF, 
War Coivece Division 


ANY pamphlets and documents 
M have been translated and pub- 

lished for the information of 
officers and enlisted men, embodying 
lessons drawn from the experience of 
the war. 

With a to adopting and 
prescribing documents and pamphlets 
that will standardize instruction and 
training, the following standard list is 
published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned. These books, 
documents and pamphlets set forth the 
principles desired to be taught and 
practiced in our armies. It is not to 
be understood, however, that other 
pamphlets published and distributed 
should not be read, as they contain 
many references that are still good and 
applicable. 


view 


STANDARD LIST OF TRAINING MANUALS 


No. 1. Field Service Regulations. 

No. 2. Infantry Drill Regulations. 

No. 3. Small Arms Firing Regula- 
tions. 

No. 4. Manual for Commanders of 
Infantry Platoons. 

No. 5. Regulations for Infantry M.G. 
Sections, Hotchkiss, M. 1914. 

No. 6. Instructions on the Offensive 
Combat of Small Units. 

No. 7. Objects and Conditions of a 
Combined Offensive Action, 
with Amendment. 

No. 8. Liaison Instructions for all 
Arms. 

No. 9. Machine-Gun Notes No. 1. 

No. 10. Bayonet Training Manual. 


No. 11. Notes for Infantry Officers on 
Trench Warfare. 

No. 12. Notes on the Construction 

and Equipment of Trenches. 


No. 


Training Circular No. 7 
13. 
. 14. 
15. 
. 16. 
. 17. 


Instructions for the Training 
of Divisions for Offensive 
Action. 

Infantry in the Defense 

Gas Warfare, Parts II and 
III. 

Notes on the Use of the Viven- 
Bessieres Rifle Grenade. 
Cavalry Drill Regulations. 


The following have not yet been pub- 
lished in the United States: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


1. 


5 


. Provisional 


Notes on the Automatic Time 
Fuse Grenade, M. 1916. 


. Provisional Instruction Auto- 


2 
3. 
4 


matic Rifle, Model 1915. 
Light Trench Mortar 
Regulations, A. E. F. 

Instructions for 
the 37-mm. Gun, Model 1916. 
Gas Warfare, Parts I and IV. 


Drill 


Additional List for Artillery 


1. 


y 


. Instruction on 


Employment of Artillery on 
the Defensive. (Chapter III 
of “F. A. Notes No. 4.”’) 
Instructions for Aerial Observ- 
ation in Liaison with Artillery 
(Chapter VII, “Field Artillery 
Notes No. 1”). 

Instructions on the Operation 
of the Information Service of 
the Terrestrial Observation 
Service of Artillery. 


. Provisional Drill Regulations 


for Field Artillery, 75-mm. 
Gun. 


Drill Regulations for the 
155-mm. Howitzer, Model 
1915 S. 


Instruction on Charging the 
Recuperator of the Schneider 
Material with Shell Reservoirs 
and Nitrogen Cylinders. 

the Pressure 
Gauge for the Recuperator 
of the Schneider Material. 
Range Tables for the Cannon 
of 155-mm. Short, Model 1915 
Schneider. (Pamphlet No. 
969, Ord. Dept.) 
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No. 9. 


No. 10. 


No. 11. 








Manual for the 
Orientation Officer. 
Organization and Construction 
of Battery Emplacements. 
Provisional Drill and Service 
Regulations for Field Artil- 
lery, U. S. A. (all calibers). 


Artillery 


The following have not yet been pub- 
lished in the United States: 


No. 1. 


2. Supplement 


Instruction in Artillery Fire, 
November 10, 1917. (Being 
prepared to replace “Manual 
for the Battery Commander, 
Field and Heavy Artillery.”) 
to “Instructions 
for Aerial Observation in 
Liaison with Artillery.” 


. The Employment of Heavy 


Artillery. 


. Range Table for 75-mm. Gun, 


Model 1897. (New Tables in 
course of preparation. For the 
present use pamphlets 945, 951 
and 952, Ord. Dept.) 


. Notes on the Use of the Com- 


pass Gonimeter, Field 1917. 


. Notes on the Prismatic Field 


. Notes 


Monocular Telescope, 
X, Model 1917. 

on the Prismatic 
Binocular Telescope, Model 
1917, February, 1917. 


Type 


No. 


No. 


Yo. 10. 
» a. 


» 12. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


8. Drill Regulations for Heavy 


9. 


Artillery, 155-mm. 
Gun, Model 1917. 
Range Tables for 
Filloux Gun. 
Preliminary Notes on the ML 
6-inch Trench Mortar. 
Artillery Notes No. 6—Trench 
Mortars. (Not to be confused 
with F. A. Notes No. 6.) 
Provisional Drill Regulations 
for Trench Mortars, (6-inch 
Newton and the 240 mm.) 


Filloux 


155-mm. 


Additional List for Engineers 


. Engineers Training Manual. 

. Engineers Field Manual. 

. Pontoon Manual. 

. Military Railroads. 

. Construction of Defensive Po- 


sitions. 


. Use of Mines in Trench War- 


. Notes 


fare. 
for Infantry Officers 
for Trench Warfare. 


. Notes on the Construction and 


Equipment of Trenches. 


The following have not yet been pub- 
lished in the United States: 


No. 
No. 


1. 
2. 


Instruction on Wiring. 

Notes on Royal Engineers 
Preparations for, and the Em- 
ployment of, the R. E. 
Offensive Operation. 


in 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE ACTING QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 


WASHINGTON, 
February 18, 1918. 
Circular 
No. 7 


Officers’ Qualification Card (Form 
C.C.P. 1102-R2), prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel, 
Adjutant General’s Office, is hereby 
adopted for use by the Quartermaster 
Corps and the following instructions 
for classifying and rating officers of the 
Quartermaster Corps is published for 
the information of all concerned: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLASSIFYING AND 
RATING OFFICERS OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER CORPS 


1. Use of Officers’ Qualification Cards 
(Form No. C.C.P. 1101-R2). 
Qualification cards are intended to 

cover, so far as practicable, the whole 

of the calendar year or such part of the 
year as the officer may be in the service. 

Cards will be prepared as directed 

herein for all officers now in the service. 

Hereafter cards will be prepared when 

the officer enters the service and on 

December 31 of each year. Special 

ratings may be called for at any time. 
Every officer will fill out the Officers’ 

Qualification Card except blank spaces 

at bottom of reverse side of the card 

provided for rating, remarks, etc. The 
card is designed primarily for officers 
recently commissioned from civil life, 
but so far as it applies should be filled 
out by regular army officers. As soon 
as the card is filled out it should be 
delivered by each officer to his im- 
980 































mediate superior, who is to enter upon 
it his rating of the officer. 

The officer’s immediate superior will 
check over the card and will see that it 
has been properly made out. In the 
case of the list of special military 
qualifications the black check marks, 
representing the officer’s judgment of 
himself, are merely for the rating 
officer’s guidance. The rating officer 
will check this list in red ink to indicate 
his own judgment of such qualifications. 
The red checks alone (and not the 
black) will be used in determining the 
officer’s availability for special duties. 


2. Officers of Various Grades Will be 
Rated as Follows: 


(a) Lieutenants will be given a 
rating by the officer under whom they 
are serving. That officer will also enter 
a recommendation for transfer, stating 
branch of service and special type of 
work, if the lieutenant’s qualifications 
warrant, and forward the officers’ 
qualification cards to the department 
quartermaster, division quartermaster, 
depot quartermaster, camp quarter- 
master or other quartermaster, as the 
case may be, under whose immediate 
command he may be serving. Such 
officer will then approve or revise the 
rating, noting any revised figures in red 
ink, will sign the rating at the place 
indicated, and forward directly to the 
Quartermaster General. In the case 
of officers serving with units or at sta- 
tions at which they are not under the 
command of an officer of the Quarter- 
master Corps their rating should be 
made by the officer under whom they 
are serving. It will usually be unnec- 
essary for higher authority to disturb 








the ratings of lieutenants, as revised by 
the department quartermaster, division 
quartermaster, depot quartermaster, 
camp or other quartermaster. 

(b) All other officers will be rated 
in the first instance by the officer under 
whom they are serving as stated for 
lieutenants and officers’ qualification 
cards will be disposed of in the same 
manner. 

(c) In the case of officers serving as 
commanding officers at independent 
stations they will prepare their cards 
and forward them directly to the Quar- 
termaster General to be rated by an 
officer designated by the Quartermaster 
General. 

Ratings will be by the use of the 
Rating Scale (see below), the results be- 
ing set down in the space for Rating on 
the Officers’ Qualification Card. 

3. The Rating Scale. 

To be filled out by the officer making 
the rating for use as a standard for 
rating his subordinates. 

Write on small slips of paper the 
names of ten or more officers with 
whom you have served or with whom 
you are well acquainted. A captain 
should make his list from captains; a 
field officer from colonels and majors; 
a general officer from general officers. 
The list should include all grades of 
merit from the most efficient to the 
least efficient. If these names do not 
include all the grades for each of the 


five qualifications, other names may be 
added. 


I. Physical Qualities. Arrange the 
names on the slips of paper in 
order from highest to lowest on 
the basis of the physical qualities 
of the men. Consider the health, 
bearing, neatness, voice, energy, 
and endurance of each officer. 
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Having arranged them in order, 
then select that one of the ten who 
ranks highest in physical qualities 
and enter his name on the first 
blank line below. Select that one 
who ranks lowest in physical quali- 
ties and enter his name on the fifth 
line below. Half way between these 
select another and enter his name 
on the third line. Fourth, select 
the officer who ranks half way be- 
tween “middle” and “highest” and 
enter his name on the second line 
Finally, select the one who ranks 
half way between “middle” and 
“lowest” and enter his name on the 
fourth line. 


Highest 
High 
Middle 


Low 


. Intelligence. Consider accuracy, 


ease of learning; and ability to get 
new points of view and to grasp 
readily and to overcome difficulties 
On this basis arrange your slips of 
paper in order of merit for intelli- 
gence; then select five of the ten 
as you did in Number I above, 
highest, lowest, middle, high and 
low. These need not be the same 
as those you selected for Number 
I. Enter the names on the five 
blank lines below. 

Highest 

High 

Middle 

Low 


. Leadership. Consider force, self- 


reliance, initiative, decisiveness, 
tact; and ability to command the 
obedience, loyalty and cooperation 
of men. On this basis select five 
officers, and proceed as above. 


Middle 
Low 
Lowest 
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IV. Cheracter. Consider industry, de- 
pendability, personal habits, con- 
sideration for subordinates, loyalty 
to the organization to which he 
belongs, willingness to carry out 
plans even though they do not meet 
his entire approval, and readiness 
to shoulder responsibility for his 
own acts. On this basis, select 
five officers and proceed as above. 
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V. General Value to the Service. Con- 
sider professional knowledge, skill 
and experience; and his success in 
organization and administration. 
On this basis select five officers and 
proceed as above. 
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4. Instructions for Using the Rating 
Scale in Rating Subordinates. 
Having prepared the Rating Scale 

by which subordinates are to be rated, 

the officer is then ready to rate them. 

I. Physical Qualities ——Consider the 
officer’s health, bearing, neatness, voice, 
energy and endurance. Compare him 
with each of the five officers under Num- 
ber I on the Rating Scale, and give him 
the number of points following the 
name of the officer whom he most 
nearly equals in physical qualities. Enter 
that number (maximum of 15, mini- 
mum of 3) on the _ subordinate’s 
Officer’s Qualification Card, Form No. 
CCP 1101-R2, under Rating in the col- 
umn headed Physical. 

II. Intelligence.—Consider accuracy, 
ease of learning, and his ability to get 
new points of view, and to grasp readily 
and to overcome difficulties. Compare 


him with each of the five officers under 
II, on the Scale, and give him the 
number of points following the name 
of the officer whom he most nearly 
equals in intelligence. Enter that 
number as explained above in the col- 
umn headed Intelligence. 

III. Leadership.—Consider his force, 
self-reliance, imitative, decisiveness, 
tact; and the ability to command the 
obedience, loyalty and cooperation of 
his men. Compare him with each of 
the five officers under III, on the Scale, 
and give him the number of points fol- 
lowing the name of the officer whom, 
after equivalent experience, he will most 
nearly equal in military leadership. 
Enter that number as explained above. 

IV. Character—Consider his indus- 
try, dependability, personal habits, con- 
sideration for his subordinates, loyalty 
to the organization to which he belongs, 
willingness to carry out plans even 
though they do not meet his entire ap- 
proval, and readiness to shoulder 
responsibility for his own acts. Com- 
pare him with each of the five officers 
under IV, on the Scale, and give him the 
number of points following the name 
of the officer whom he most nearly 
equals in character. Enter that number 
as explained above. 

V. General Value to the Service. — 
Consider his professional knowledge, 
skill and experience ; and his success as 
an organizer and administrator. Com- 
pare him with each of five officers under 
V, on the scale, and give him the 
number of points following the name 
of the one whom, after equivalent ex- 
perience, he will most nearly equal in 
value to the service. Enter that number 
(40 to 8) as explained above. 

The subordinate who equals the 
“highest” superior in each of the five 
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characteristics listed on your Rating 

cale receives a total of 100 points; 

e one wlo equals the “lowest’’ supe- 
rior receives 20 points; the one who 
equals the “middle” superior, 60 points. 
The average ratings of all officers will 
presumably be 60 points. 

If a subordinate seems to you to fall 
between two steps on the Rating Scale 
give him credit for a number of points 
between the number for the one above 
him and the number for the one below 
him. For example, if a subordinate 
to fall between “middle” (9 
points) and “high” (12 points) in 
physical qualities, you can score him 
10'4 points in physical qualities. 

5. The Rating Scale and the Officers’ 
Qualification Card—Miscellaneous. 
(a) In writing down on slips of 

paper the ten or more officers from 
which selections are finally to be made 
for the basis of your scale, be sure that 
you choose as many of those whose 
qualifications are poor or indifferent as 
you do of those who are highly 
efficient. If you have trouble in com- 
paring your subordinates with any par- 
ticular officer in your scale, substitute 
the name of some other officer. Proceed 
in this way until you have a scale which 
you can use readily and confidently as 
the basis of your estimates. 

Even though the same characteristics 
are named on the Rating Scales used 
for rating junior officers and general 
officers, it should be borne in mind that 
the higher the command the greater the 
need for such characteristics as Initia- 
tive, Self-reliance and General Value to 
the Service. A rating of “highest” in 
Intelligence, Leadership, and General 
Value to the Service may have a differ- 
ent meaning in ranks differing in 
responsibility. 


seems 


The significant feature of this system 
is the comparison of each subordinate 
with known officers of equal or superior 
rank, thus supplying a concrete stand- 
ard for judgment. Form the habit of 
comparing each subordinate with each 
of the officers listed on your Rating 
Scale under each of the five qualities. 
Avoid the tendency to assign numerical 
ratings—e. g., 15, 9, 3—without first 
making the concrete comparisons. 

Because the Rating Scale calls atten- 
tion separately and consecutively to 
each of these five essential qualifications 
for an officer, it lessens the danger that 
judgments should be based on minor de- 
fects with a corresponding disregard of 
important virtues. Make the judgment 
of each characteristic as independent as 
possible of the judgment of every other 
characteristic. Avoid the error of rat- 
ing low in all characteristics the sub- 
ordinate whom you disapprove; and of 
rating high in all characteristics the 
subordinate whom you admire. 

(b) The index numbers along the 
top of the card and the tabs used with 
these cards make it possible to discover 
readily officers qualified for special 
duties. Numbers S, 1-47, are for use in 
indicating expertness in civil occupations 
which may be of value in army service. 
Numbers 48-60 are for use in indicating 
kinds of military duty for which officers 
have shown special fitness. Number 
61 indicates ability to speak French; 
Number 62, German; Number 63, any 
other language (that language being 
written in on the card); Numbers 64, 
65 and 66 (which do not appear in the 
body of the card) may be used for de- 
tails outside the 
other purposes. 


division or for any 
The index S is used 
when a special civil occupation is writ- 


ten in at the bottom of the card 














General Information Concerning Members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces 


N order to expedite reply to the 

many requests for information of a 

general nature concerning members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
the following is published for the in- 
formation and guidance of all con- 
cerned. ‘gs 

1. Mail.—Mail addressed to members 
of the expeditionary forces should bear 
the complete designation of the division, 
regiment, company, or other organiza- 
tion to which the addressee belongs. 

(a) The correct manner of address- 
ing a letter is as follows: 





Return to 
Mrs. John Smith, 
.... Blank Street, 

New York City. 


Private John Smith, Jr., 
Company X, .... Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


(b) Under no circumstances will the 
location or station of a military organi- 
zation be included in the address on a 
letter for a person or an organization 
in Europe. 

(c) Postage should be fully prepaid 
on foreign-bound matter. 

(d) Letters, post cards, and printed 
matter originating in the United States 
or any of its possessions for trans- 
mission to the United States Expe- 
ditionary Forces in Europe are subject 
to the United States domestic classi- 
fication, conditions, and rates of postage. 

(e) No other than United States 
postage stamps are valid for the pre- 
payment of postage. 

(f) Personal mail for members of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
should not be forwarded in care of The 





Adjutant General of the Army. This 
may be done, however, in cases where 
the writer does not know that the ad- 
dressee has actually embarked. 

(g) Mail properly addressed in ink 
and enclosed in envelopes of good 
quality should reach its destination 
without unnecessary delay. It should 
be remembered, however, that in spite 
of the continued efforts of both the 
Postoffice Department and the War 
Department certain delays are inevit- 
able, and parents and others are urged 
to be as patient as possible under the 
circumstances. 

(h) In case of continued failure of 
mail in either direction, the matter 
should be taken up with the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Foreign Mails, Postoffice Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

2. Postal Money Orders. — Money 

orders payable at the United States 
postal agency or its branches in Europe 
will be sold to purchasers in the United 
States, under regulations provided by 
the Postoffice Department, at domestic 
rates. 
3. Registered Letters and Valuables. 
Money and valuables will not be ac- 
cepted for transmission by registered 
mail. Important papers which can be 
duplicated if lost may be accepted for 
registration, but indemnity will not be 
paid for lost registered mail. It is un- 
safe to enclose currency in letters under 
any circumstances. Postal money 
orders should be used. 

4. Parcel Post Service —Parcels in- 
tended for members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces are limited by 
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the French Parcel Post Service to 7% 
pounds, and are subject to such re- 
strictions as to contents as are from 
time to time announced by the Postoffice 
Department. 

Shipments of any articles will be lim- 
ited, however, to those articles which 
have been requested by the individual 
to whom same are to be shipped, such 
request having been approved by his 
regimental or higher commander. 

5. Cablegrams.—Private telegrams to 
be cabled to members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe will be 
addressed “Amexforce, London,” with 
the addressee’s name and the official 
designation of the unit to which he be- 
longs appearing as the first words of the 
When so addressed they will 
reach an official who knows the location 
of the various American units, and who 
will forward the messages, by mail, to 
the proper destination. 

Under no circumstances will the 
location or station of a unit be desig- 
nated in the address or body of a 
telegram. 

Example.—A telegram to Capt. John 
B. Jones, Medical Corps, United States 
Army Base Hospital No. 10, American 
Expeditionary Forces, would be in the 
following form: 


text. 


AMEXFoRCE, London. 

John B. Jones, Base Hospital No. 10. 
Have followed your instructions. 

Mary Jones. 

(a) Body of telegram.—The regula- 
tions of the European censorship pro- 
vide that messages must be written in 
plain language (English or French) or 
in an authorized code, and must be in- 
telligible to the censors. The use of 
two codes or two languages or of com- 
binations of code and plain language 
in the same message is forbidden. Tele- 
grams without text or with but one 


plain language text word are not ad- 
mitted. As hereinafter explained, code 
language may be used only in full-rate 
messages. 

(b) Codes.—The following are the 
only codes authorized by the regulations 
of the British censorship : 

1. A. B.C. Sth. 

2. Scott’s 10th. 

3. Western Union. 

4. Lieber’s. 

5. Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code 
(not including the oil and mining sup- 
plements ). 

6. Broomhall’s 
tion Code. 

7. Broomhall’s Imperial 
tion Code, rubber edition. 

8. Meyer’s Atlantic Cotton 
39th edition. 

9. Riverside Code, 5th edition. 

If use is made of one of these codes, 
the code must be designated when the 
message is filed. Jt will be useless to 
make use of codes in any case unless the 
person to whom the message is addressed 
is stationed in a city where he may have 
access to a code book with which to de- 
code the message. 

(c) Stgnature.—Every message must 
be signed. The surname may be used 
alone, but such a signature as “John,” 
“Mary,” “Mother,” etc., will not be 
passed. 

(d) Classes of Service. — Three 
classes of service are available at the 
present time between the United States 
and England: The full-rate service for 
which charges range from 25 cents to 
37 cents per word; the deferred-rate 
service at from 9 to 15% cents per 
word; and a special week-end letter 
service at from 5 cents to 9 cents per 
word. The rates vary from different 
sections of the country. 

6. Casualties —Each officer and en- 
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listed man, upon entry into the service 
and again upon embarkation for foreign 
service, is required to give the name and 
address of the person to be notified in 
case of emergency. The War Depart- 
ment feels bound to respect the soldier’s 
wishes in this respect, and cannot un- 
dertake to notify any other person, ex- 
cept under very unusual circumstances. 
Those less closely related to the soldier 
should obtain information concerning 
him from the person thus designated. 
Persons who know that they have been 
designated in an emergency address 
should be particrlar to notify the War 
Department of any change in address. 

7. In case of death in action, or from 
disease, or of wounds or capture in 
action, a telegram giving this informa- 
tion is sent at the earliest practicable 
moment to the person designated by the 
soldier, and the absence of such a tele- 
gram may be accepted as assurance 
that no report of casualty has been re- 
ceived in his case. 

8. A report of death is followed im- 
mediately by a letter of confirmation, 
giving such details as have been re- 
ceived, and a report of burial and other 
information are forwarded as received. 

It is not the intention of the War 
Department to return the bodies of our 
dead to the United States before the 
end of the war, and such removal by 
individuals is not practicable during the 
emergency. It is expected, however, 
that the remains of all American sol- 
diers dying abroad will ultimately be 
returned to the United States for burial 
at their former residences at public 
expense. 

9. Subsequent report of men wounded 
in action is seldom received in the War 
Department, so long as the wounded 
are progressing favorably. Any infor- 
mation received is transmitted without 


delay to the person designated. Should 
further information be desired it should 
be obtained by mail or cable from his 
commanding officer. 

Example—If Private Smith, Com- 
pany X, Infantry, has been re- 
ported wounded, further information 
should be requested of— 





The Commanding Officer, 

Company X, Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Force. 

10. Further information concerning 
men reported missing in action is trans- 
mitted as soon as received. The Red 
Cross, however, usually receives such 
information through its agencies abroad 
before the War Department. 

Mail intended for any prisoner of 
war in Germany should be addressed 
to him by name, followed by “Ameri- 
can Prisoner of War, via New York 
City,” and the name and location of the 
prison camp where he is interned if 
known. 

11. Allotment and Insurance.—All 
matters pertaining to allotments from 
a soldier’s pay and to his war risk in- 
surance should be taken up with the— 





sureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

12. The foregoing are offered merely 
as information of general interest and 
are not intended to replace or supplant 
personal information concerning indi- 
vidual soldiers which will always be 
furnished so far as available. 

For military reasons the location and 
movements of organizations cannot be 
furnished. 

(062.1, A. G. O.] 

H. P. McCarn, 
The Adjutant General. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ApyuTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C., April 16, 1918. 
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The United States Army 

The operative units which were 
formed from the regular army 
and are equivalent to about four 
or five infantry corps have probably 
been already transported to France. 
The cavalry seems to build on the new 
array formed by the regular army. The 
fifteen cavalry regiments of peace time 
have been increased to twenty-five, and 
seemingly it is proposed to collect these 
as independent cavalry corps. The cav- 
alry of the National Guard has been 
transformed into machine-gun com- 
panies. Judging from certain state- 
ments it is contemplated eventually to 
introduce cavalry into the National 
Army. By a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, the National Guard was incor- 
porated in the regular army, yet under 
its own designation. From this and 
the volunteers, as well as a part of the 
drafted men transferred from the Na- 
tional Army, there were formed only 
17 infantry corps, numbers 26 to 42. 
The 16 corps of the National Army are 
numbered 76 to 91. A negro corps is 
to be eventually formed. 

It is, then, the National Guard and 
the National Army that we have to take 
into account. The organization seems 
to be proceeding in both groups, on 
similar lines. Furthermore it is pro- 
posed, in case voluntary recruiting de- 
clines, to supplement the troop organi- 
zations of the National Guard with 
drafted men. It is likely that the dif- 
ference between the groups will grad- 
ually completely disappear. The first 
obstacles to be overcome appear to be 


the lack of complement of officers and 
the shortage of quarters. 

At the beginning of this organization 
work there were available only 10,000 
officers, the greater part of whom had 
very little training. In April the estab- 
lishing of sixteen officers’ training 
camps was ordered. In the middle of 
May the first course of instruction be- 
gan. On August 15, 27,000 candidates 
were graduated. A new course took 
place between August 27 and Novem- 
ber 26, and another one is to start in 
January. Besides that, several thou- 
sand noncommissioned officers of the 
old regular troops were given commis- 
sions. A large number of persons were 
given the rank of officers for the ad- 
ministration of special positions. Ac- 
cording to numbers, the officers’ corps, 
therefore, seems to be well supplied 
and to possess reserves for loss on the 
field during the early period of opera- 
tions. The quality, however, is a dif- 
ferent question. It is simply impossible 
to make a person, without any previous 
training whatever, a competent field 
officer, and, much less, fit to carry on 
the work of training, in a period of 
three months, not even in the case of 
men with highest qualifications. On 
the whole one has no reason to suppose 
that the average American possesses 
greater possibilities in this respect than, 
for instance, the Swede, but rather to 
the contrary. The training, on account 
of the lack of good instructors, could 
not have been the best possible. Even 
the active American officer is not 
trained for modern training work. Of 
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course French and English instructors 
are available. They seem, however, to 
be very few and, besides that, their 
activity is openly limited because of a 
certain attitude of jealousy on the part 
of American officers. The field train- 
ing seems to have in view trench war- 
tare exclusively. 

As proof of what important positions 
these new officers, in spite of their sum- 
mary training, must hold in the newly 
tormed troop organizations, mention 
must be made that in an infantry regi- 
ment of 103 officers only the chief, the 
three officers of the regimental staff and 
a major will be regular army officers. 
During the summer thirty-three large 
training camps were established, one 
for every new infantry corps. Each 
camp contains 40,000 men. The camps 
are distributed over the whole “Union” 
and named after American army lead- 
ers. In every camp one corps is trained. 
From the distribution and the estimate 
that the strength of the infantry regi- 
ments is supposed to amount to 103 
officers and 3,652 men, we may infer 
that the organized field corps will, 
among other things, be composed of 12 
infantry battalions, 12 field artillery and 
6 heavy batteries. 

In the National Army, the movement 
of men began September 5; in several 
camps the movement was delayed, be- 
cause the shelters were not completed 
in time. The National Guard came into 
camp during the autumn. Here there 
was a conflict between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the authorities of the 
various states, because the former, in 
order to obtain uniformity in organiza- 
tion, permitted the National Guard 
regiments to be merged with one an- 
other and declared against the rather 
arbitrary peace organization. In the 


states it was believed, and justly, that 
this would destroy the military tradi- 
tion of the National Guard. Thereupon, 
on October 22, a blunt order was issue: 
by the President prohibiting the com- 
manding officers of units which be- 
longed to former National Guard units 
from reporting anything concerning the 
organization to the Federal authorities. 
Besides division organizations, a 
large number of special formations 
seem to have been formed. It is worth 
while noting that, for the important gas 
and flame service, the first battalion 
was not formed until the middle of 
October. From reports received to this 
date large tank organizations are not 
even to be expected. Armored cars, 
probably of simple types, were, how- 
ever, long before the war ordered by 
the War Department. The aerial arm 
is an entirely independent formation. 
According to plans of the War 
Ministry, it was desired, at the out- 
break of the war, to form an active 
aviation corps that would run up to 
four figures. The building of 22,000 
airplanes was authorized; of this num- 
ber 2,000 training planes for training 
camps are included. Great pains was 
taken to profit by the experience of the 
Allies in this war. As early as March 
20 of the past year a commission came 
to Europe to study aviation in France 
at the front and in the rear. An inter- 
national aviation council was formed 
in Washington, to which belong thirty 
eminent English and French experts. 
The applications of aviation candi- 
dates, particularly from the sport-loving 
student circles, seem to be very numer- 
ous. Before being accepted as aviators 
the applicants are examined as to their 
fitness for that line of work. Those 
physically fit are sent to aviation camps 
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(schools), where the necessary military 
training, familiarity with the motor and 
theory of flying, is taught them. This 
course lasts two months. After the 
examination the training is on the avia- 
tion field. How long the exact course 
lasts is not definitely known, appar- 
ently, at the most, a half year. At 
present the “Union” has twenty-four 
large training camps for aviators, and 
besides that, at least two American 
fields in France. 

The production of flying machines 
seems to have been at first hampered 
by considerable difficulties. Radical 
means were employed to spur it on, as, 
for instance, the suspension of all pat- 
ents. One-fourth of the authorized 
number of airships will also be obtained 
from foreign countries. Nothing is yet 
known as to the tactical organization. 
It would be premature to render opin- 
ion of the new American aerial army. 
The experiences in the European thea- 
ter of war show that the aerial arm is 
a field in which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain real effectiveness, and the 
quality, especially the general military 
education of the personnel, plays a very 
great role. It is, therefore, hardly to 
be expected that the improvised Ameri- 
can aerial army, without any real inten- 
sive training in the school of war, will 
succeed in attaining high quality —The 
Stockholm Dagblatt, January 19 and 24. 
Translated in the Militar Wochenblatt, 
Berlin, February 5, 1918. 


® 

A College in War 
New York, March 19.—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler announced 
today the amazing figures of Columbia 
University’s war record. These figures, 
compiled by the Columbia Alumni 
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News atter months of labor, indicate 
that one of every two Columbia men, 
including classes as far back as 1860, 
is in war service. 

The News calculates that, of the 
20,200 located alumni, 10,051 are en 
gaged in martial activities. Of these, 
4,051 have been classified with full data 
as to branches in which they are serv- 
ing. Clippings and other sources of 
information give the names of approxi- 
mately 6,000 others reported in war 
service, but not classified. 

There are nearly 9,000 of the 20,200 
alumni as to whose war service no re- 
port, either affirmative or negative, has 
been received. It is thought their re- 
plies will drive the total still higher. 
Of those who have been classified in 
war activities, more than 90 per cent 
are in the armed forces. 

These classified statistics show that 
Columbia has furnished to the Army 
1,045 lieutenants, 309 captains, 119 ma- 
jors, 12 lieutenant colonels, 15 colonels, 
511 noncommissioned officers or pri- 
vates and 224 officers whose ranks were 
not gwen. The university has given 
the Navy 12 lieutenant commanders, 41 
lieutenants, 13 passed assistant sur- 
geons, 63 ensigns, 20 members of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps, 137 noncom- 
missioned officers and seamen and 51 
officers whose ranks were not given. 

President Butler made the following 
statement : 

It is now almost twelve m onths since 
Congress declared a state of war to 
exist between the United States and 
Germany. During that time Columbia 
University has felt the effects of this 
action in its every part, and it has re- 
sponded in all possible ways and 
through every existing agency to the 
call for national service. The total 
number of Columbia men, officers, 
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alumni and students who are in war 
service of one kind or another is esti- 
mated at 10,051. 

New courses of instruction have been 
brought into existence to prepare stu- 
dents for war service or to promote 
national efficiency. Other courses have 
been remodeled to the same ends. 
Concentration of energy and purpose 
has brought about the discontinuance 
of some types of instruction. In re- 
sponse to government invitation and 
suggestion, several distinct military 
schools are being carried on at the uni- 
versity, including a United States Navy 
Gas Engine School, the United States 
School of Military Cinematography, 
and a Government Ordnance School. 
Naval officers are taking postgraduate 
work at Columbia, cadets of the New 
York State Nautical School are using 
classroom facilities of the university, 
and special classes are studying aviation 
engines in the United States Navy Gas 
Engine School. Students are drilling 
under the provisions of the Slater Law, 
and other students are members of the 
Columbia Battalion. Camp Columbia 
will train men for commissions this 
summer, and the Columbia War Hos- 
pital is caring for sick soldiers. 

The income of the university from 
tuition fees has been so heavily reduced 
that the trustees are gravely embar- 
rassed in carrying on their work and 
must seek all possible ways of retrench- 
ment in the near future. The spirit 
of the university has been admirable. 
The very few cases of dissent from 
loyal and patriotic endeavor that at- 
tracted the attention of the public were 
most exceptional and received an 
amount of publicity out of all propor- 
tion to their importance or significance. 
It is not possible to foresee the future, 
and we cannot say what new accom- 
modations and what additional sacri- 
fice the university will be called upon 
to make. Suffice it to say that what- 
ever they are they will be made cheer- 
fully and to the very limit of the 
university’s capacity. 


The classified tabulations show that 
322 members of the faculty have en- 


tered war service. Of these, the rank 
of thirty-seven is unknown. There are 
29 majors among them, 48 lieutenants, 
41 captains, 9 naval lieutenants, 1 en- 
sign and a number of noncommissioned 
officers. 

So far as the figures have been classi- 
fied, they give a fair idea of the ratio 
in which Columbia has contributed to 
the various branches of the land forces. 
They run: Infantry, 633; Medical, 637; 
Engineers, 156; Cavalry, 16; Signa’ 
Corps, 233; Ordnance, 87; Field Artil- 
lery, 156; Coast Artillery, 95; Quarter- 
master’s Corps, 108. Among these 
classified land soldiers the departments 
of the university are represented in the 
following proportions: College, 710; 
Science, 327; Law, 285; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 443; Fine 
Arts, 67; Graduate Students, 82; 
School of Journalism, 62; Teachers 
College, 24; Miscellaneous, 121. 

The figures show about the same 
proportions when the naval statistics 
are included. The college, according 
to such returns as have been classified, 
contributed 1,129 men to armed service 
and 206 men to non-military activities 
directly forwarding the war; Science, 
496 armed and 104 non-military; Law, 
603 and 79; Physicians and Surgeons, 
679 and 84; Fine Arts, 105 and 17; 
Philosophy, 109 and 57; Master of 
Arts, 281 and 75; Journalism, 91 and 
5; Teachers College, 87 and 11; Barn- 
ard, 4 and 14; Extension Teaching, 52 
and 2; Graduate, 135 and 31; and Mis- 
cellaneous, 115 and 12. 

More than 1,000 men have been 
turned out from the United States Navy 
Gas Engine School within a year to 
man the engines on submarine chasers. 
One hundred soldiers are rushed 
through the School of Military Cine 
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matography every six weeks to become 
official war photographers. In the same 
period 75 men are “graduated” from 
the Ordnance School and another group 
of 75 begin their studies. None of the 
graduates of these schools have been 
counted in Columbia’s war record un- 
less they happen to be alumni of the 
university. 


® 


The Director of Infantry in the 
French Army 

He is in charge of matters pertaining 
both to the various bureaus and to the 
administrative section of the infantry. 

General organization and mobiliza- 
tion of the infantry. 

Infantry instruction.—Drill regula- 
tions and special regulations. Technical 
exercises. School of field works; in- 
struction of signalmen, guides. A pro- 
gram of instruction of the military 
Prytenee and of the preparatory military 
schools. Examination of the investiga- 
tions submitted to the Minister. 

Matériel of the infantry.—lInvestiga- 
tion of the changes or improvements 
to be effected in the arms of the infan- 
try and the munitions ; officers detailed 
to the establishments. 

Investigations on the clothing and 
equipment of the infantrymen. 


Military Preparation Section 


Matters of general and particular 
significance regarding the certificate of 
fitness for military service and the so- 
cieties for military preparation and 
improvement. 

Organization and operation of these 
societies (personnel and matériel). 

Advantages extended to the recog- 
nized and academic societies for mili- 
tary preparation and to their members 


(recompenses of distinction, prizes, re- 
wards, etc.). 

1. Bureau.—Personnel of the infan- 
try. (Officers and privates of the active 
army.) 

Personnel of the infantry officers (of 
the active army). 

Personnel of the musicians. 

2. Bureau.—Recruiting, administra- 
tion of the privates at home. 

Application of the law of recruiting 
to the formation of the active army. 

Preparation of the annual order for 
the distribution of the contingent. 

Activity of the special retirement 
commissions. 

Sending home of the men dismissed. 

Application of the law for recruiting 
to the men of the reserves of all arms; 
administration of this personnel. 

Administration of the naval reserv- 
ists in connection with the operations 
devolving on the recruiting officers and 
the passage of reservists from the army 
to the navy and vice versa. 

Final discharge from military service 

Allowances for the indispensable sup- 
port of families. 

Keeping the account of these ex- 
penses as well as the allowances or 
service expenses granted members of 
the inspection councils, the chiefs of the 
recruiting offices and the chiefs of the 
territorial units, and the various ex- 
penses of the reserves and recruiting. 

Recruiting native and foreign units. 

Personnel of the recruiting offices 
and sections of the secretaries of the 
staff. 

3. Bureau.—Infantry establishments. 
Personnel of the reserve officers. 

Special school. Infantry 
military school. 

Normal School for Gymnastics and 
Fencing. Normal School of Fire and 


military 
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School of Application for Infantry 
Fire. 

Military Prytenee. Heriet Orphan- 
age and preparatory military schools. 

Funds for and 
horse-shoeing for infantry corps. 

Personnel teaching fencing. Person- 
nel of the infantry officers (reserve 
and territorial army). Assignment to 
the infantry units of the students ad- 
mitted to the higher normal school, for- 
estry school, and School of Mines at 
St. Etienne—Bulletin officiel du minis- 
tere de la guerre. Edition chronoligi- 


schools, harness, 


que. Partie permanente. Armée 1912, 
pg. 2025. 
® 
The Offensive of the Prince of 
Bavaria 


When Count Andrassy said that if 
the entente powers did not decide to 
enter into peace negotiations within two 
weeks they would find themselves at- 
tacked in the west by the German army, 
he was a good prophet. He said this 
in Vienna toward the beginning of 
March. The attack of Prince Rup- 
precht of the 
Marshal Haig between Oise and Sensee 
was delivered on the 2\st. 
ingly Count Andrassy was well in- 
formed. He is one of the group from 
whom the German government has no 
secrets. 

The offensive began on the 
named above. The warning of the ar- 
rogant Magyar was, however, unneces- 
sary. We had been long since warned 
of the aggressive plans of the German 
high command. Were they not written 
upon the ground in the clearest lan- 
guage; by multiplication of roads, by 
light railways, by munition depots, by 
hospitals, by sheds for aircraft? The 
only point upon which we were uncer- 


Bavaria on lines of 


Accord- 


line 


tain was the date on which it would 
begin. We were surprised that it was 
so long delayed. The Germans had 
every interest in hastening it before our 
positions were consolidated, before our 
armament had been increased, before 
our reserves had been organized, before 
the American army was ready to help. 
Why was it put off so long? Their 
reasons are still unknown to us, but 
one may hazard that the need of wait- 
ing for the engines of war by which 
they could bombard Paris counted for 
something if it did not explain it. 
With a vigorous offensive on the west 
front they planned to combine a sudden 
attempt to demoralize the capital of 
France, consisting of an unexpected 
bombardment of the city from over 100 
kilometers, combined with a continuous 
attack by projectiles from aircraft. Tie 
bombardment of Paris and the a ack 
on our front were separated by only 
48 hours. One was perhaps kept back 
until the other was quite ready. 

In his attack the Prince of Bavaria 
began with 40 divisions in the first line 
—40 divisions on a front of 80 kilo- 
meters, or an average sector of 2 kilo- 
meters for each division. It was prob- 
ably the heaviest attack which was ever 
delivered, especially so, as never before 
had infantry been so heavily equipped. 

By progressive changes since the be- 
ginning of the war, since when their 
armament has steadily increased, the 
German infantry battalions have be- 
come in some sense moving arsenals as 
one can judge. 

The battalion is composed of four 
companies each of three sections. Each 
section has two light machine guns. 
Each company has, in addition, two 
bomb throwers, machines intended to 
follow the assault columns, to drive 
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back counter-attacks and to fire upon 
the rear of the enemy. Then, in addi- 
tion, four light Minenwerfer carried by 
men throwing a bomb of 9 pounds some 
1,300 meters with a company of 12 
heavy machine guns complete the ar- 
mament of the battalion. 

This is the normal battalion. There 
are others—the shock battalions—but it 
is true there are not many of them. 
Composed of specially selected men 
they are at the orders of army com- 
manders for clearing the way for col- 
umns of assault. They are made up of 
four companies of infantry, a company 
of 16 light Minenwerfer, a company of 
30 heavy machine guns, a section of 
flame projectors and finally a battery 
of 77 cm. guns which can be trans- 
ported in sections. 

This is not all. In addition each 
division has a reserve of three com- 
panies each with 12 light machine guns 
with selected gunners and a company 
of Minenwerfer (8 medium and 4 
heavy). 

How many guns? How many ma- 
chine guns? The infantry is accom- 
panied by what amounts to real ar- 
tillery. 

A change in tactics has accompanied 
this increase in matériel. It has been 
devised for sudden and overwhelming 
attack. There are to be no more long 
preliminary bombardments. In place 
of this a very short but overwhelming 
one from guns and heavy Minenwerfer 
and then, suddenly, the infantry assault. 
This is to be carried on by successive 
waves very close to each other, each 
attacking wave using its own arma- 
ment, each wave having its special task 
based on its armament. A division of 
work and a continuous pushing for- 
ward. The attacks at Tarnopol in 


Galicia, at Riga, and on the Isonzo were 
each carried on in this fashion. 

The attack of March 21 upon the 
British army was inspired by these ex- 
amples. 


In any case it is known that 
it was preceded by a very short prelimi- 


nary bombardment not over three or 
four hours, but of extreme violence, 
with a trench gun every 12 meters or 
so. Then the infantry was thrown for- 
ward in deep masses formed of one 
wave after another beating like a 
stormy ocean against a sea wall. 

There has been no change in method 
since Verdun. It remains the same, but 
revised and corrected—revised and cor- 
rected by development of its suddenness 
and its fierceness. 

If the Germans reckoned upon a sur- 
prise they were mistaken. 
army was on guard. They were re 
ceived with the splendid British calm 
and 


The British 


which has been re- 
nowned through all the centuries of 
history. However, on an important 
part of the front the habitual effect was 
produced—we must remember the Ge: 
man attacks on Verdun and the British 
attack on Cambrai—the line gave and 
the Douglas Haig 
forced back upon prepared positions. 
The field of battle, long since pre- 
pared, is organized for operations in 
depth. The bending back of the British, 
important as it was, still was one of 


steadiness 


soldiers of were 


those things which had been provided 
against. 
battle which begins one of 


It was only an episode in the 
those lot 
battles characteristic of our day. 

It would be premature to forecast the 
end of it. 
wait calmly. We must wait, asking why 
the Germans should succeed in 1918 
when they failed in 1914. They failed 
then when their army was of superior 


We must wait events and 
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quality to their army today, when they 
had a crushing advantage over us in 
an artillery 50 per cent stronger, when 
the British army hardly counted. Why 
should they succeed now when we have 
more than established an equilibrium, 
when our guns and aircraft dominate 
theirs, when the British army has be- 
come what it is, when the morale of our 
soldiers cannot be broken, when our 
soldiers, French and British, have gone 
through the Marne, the Yser, Verdun, 
the Somme, Artois and Flanders ?— 
GENERAL Fonvitte, La France Mili- 
taire, Paris, 29 March, 1918. 


® 
Marching 

In the museum in Cairo there are two 
groups of statuettes from the tomb of 
a king of Egypt who died some four 
thousand years ago. One represents a 
column of some six squads with a front 
of four men, each in a white apron 
holding his spear at the same slope on 
his shoulder, each with a uniform hel- 
met on, all Egyptians of the same shade 
of color and each with the character- 
istic square shoulders of his race. 
Every one of them is stepping off with 
the right foot and the column is sized, 
arranged in order of height from front 
to rear. 

The other is a group of irregular 
troops also in column, four to the front, 
but armed with bows, clubs and spears, 
each man according to his own taste 
apparently. Some have gaily striped 
mantles, some have loin cloths only, 
some have shields and some have not, 
and their complexions are as varied as 
their equipment and clothing. They 
are not keeping step and no attention is 
paid to their heights in placing them in 
column. 

Professor Manouvrier tells us that 


we have been wrong all these years and 
that the system of arranging men by 
their height is unsound, unscientific, 
and productive of very serious conse- 
quences. The pace assumed by men in 
walking is not related to their stature 
but to the length of their legs. Two 
men of different stature may accord- 
ingly have the same pace in walking. 
Modern military maneuvers require the 
most extreme nicety of correlation if 
the different units of successful results 
are to be obtained. It is frequently 
necessary for men to reach or abandon 
certain advanced or threatened posi- 
tions with the utmost celerity, and the 
slowing down occasioned by the pres- 
ence in a unit of men unable to meet 
the pace set by the leaders may be the 
cause of failure with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

He proposes to arrange men in units 
according to the length of their legs. 
By this scheme groups of men will be 
formed with the same marching ca- 
pacity, and the fatigue incident to the 
attempt to keep pace with a man of a 
different walking capacity will be en- 
tirely done away with. Should this 
measurement of leg length be found too 
difficult, then men can be arranged ac- 
cording to the height of their belts, 
which has practically the same value. 

Whether the results of arranging men 
by stature are as serious as Professor 
Manouvrier believes is a matter to be 
established by direct investigation. 


® 


The Debts of the Warring Nations 
The London Economist for February 
places the total gross debt of Great 
Britain at 5,678,600,000 pounds ($27,- 
636,000,000). 
The French minister of Finance, in 
presenting the budget for 1918, esti- 
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mated the public debt of France on 
December 31, 1918, at 115,166,058,000 
francs ($22,227,000,000). 

The public debt of Italy at the end 
of 1917 is estimated at about 35,000,- 
000,000 lire ($6,676,000,000). 

The debts of the Central Powers are 
estimated as follows: Germany, $25,- 
408,000,000; Austria, $13,314,000,000 ; 
and Hungary, $5,704,000,000. 

Our own public debt is now around 
$8,000,000,000, but more than half of 
this amount has been loaned to our 
allies and will be repaid us. It is esti- 
mated that of the total net expenditures 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
of 1918, exclusive of our advances to 
our allies, more than one-half will be 
defrayed by taxation. 


® 


Absentees 


At least one division has found it ex- 
pedient to see to it that the inconveni- 
ence due to the arrest of an absentee 
should be borne by the squad of the 
offender, including the squad leader, 
after and in addition to the daily drills 
and duties. The same individuals are 


D 








in general the offenders in each case, 
and a squad having such an individual 
in its membership will, it is believed, 
of itself take the proper steps to prevent 
its rest being broken and its spare time 
taken up in hunting for, bringing back 
and guarding an absentee. Absentees 
after drill hour must be sought for by 
the entire squad. If their presence is 
reported in another area where they 
are held in arrest, the squad must go 
after them. Absentees, when returned, 
should be compelled to attend all duties 
and be guarded at other times by the 
squads to which they severally belong. 
They should be called upon for every 
possible sort of fatigue connected with 
their organizations. These 
should have their meals brought to 
them wherever they happen to be dur- 


absentees 


ing meal times, the necessary carrying 
of meals being performed by members 
of the squad concerned. The squad 
leader should verify the presence of the 
offender at stated hours between re- 
veille and retreat, reporting in person 
the result of such inspection to the offi 
cer of the day or to the commander of 


the main guard. 











Editorial Department 


A Chief of Infantry 

In Great Britain before the present 
war there was an Inspector General of 
the Home Forces whose duties were to 
inspect all branches of those forces in 
Great Britain and Ireland, to report to 
the Army Council 
actual condition and in general upon 


concerning their 
the readiness and fitness of the army 
for service. To assist him in his duties 
there were five inspectors, of cavalry, 
of horse and field artillery, of garrison 
artillery, of engineers, and of infantry. 
Neither he nor his staff had any execu- 
tive or administrative functions. 

The duties of the French Chief of 
Infantry are described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

We have never had a chief of in- 
fantry but, with the increasing com- 
plexity of the task of preparing for 
war, do not the same arguments which 
have caused the appointment of a Chief 
of Field Artillery for the United States 
Army apply also for the appointment of 
a Chief of Infantry? Is not an infantry 
regiment now like a small brigade with 
its different types of armament, includ- 
ing its own light guns? The questions 
concerning the extent of this equipment, 
how far the infantry should be in- 
dependent of other arms, the wisdom of 
permitting the 
dependence, its equipment and training, 
should be in the hands of a group of 
men who are essentially infantrymen. 
When they have come to a decision then 
it must be submitted to a General Staff 
committee composed in part of men 
from other arms, but such recommenda- 
tions should not originate in such a com- 


extension of its in- 
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mittee as it may well have a majority 
of men who have never served with the 
infantry. This of course applies to 
things as they are in the army of the 
United States. The time may come 
when General Staff officers, as part of 
their training, are required to serve with 
the different arms. 

It would seem that the Chief of In- 
fantry should be an adviser to the 
Chief of Staff upon the infantry. He 
should study it, inspect it, and make 
All 
directions concerning it 
should be promulgated through the 
Chief of Staff. The Chief of Infantry 
should recommend, not execute. 

1. He should study and make recom- 
mendations on the orgahization of the 
infantry, its training and its personnel. 

2. He should inform himself of the 
developments in other arms which re- 
quire correlative changes in infantry 
armament, equipment, organization and 
training. He should recommend such 
changes as will keep the infantry abreast 
of such developments. 


recommendations concerning it. 


orders and 


3. He should supervize the instruction 
of the infantry and stand ready to re- 
port upon its progress and the results 
obtained. 

4. He should study, report upon, 
and recommend changes and improve- 
ments in the equipment, the munitions, 
and armament of the infantry. 

Infantry is not only a part of the army 
of a state—it is a definite entity in an 
army. It is expedient that there should 
be one office where infantry should be 
studied as such, which will stand ready 
to report rapidly and accurately upon 
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the degree of perfectionment which has 
been attained and which makes recom- 
mendations as to how the infantry of a 
state is to be perfected as such. It 
must be infantry first with its special 
training. Only when it has been formed 
as such can it play its part as one of 
the arms of the service. 
® 
Standardization 

lhe tendency in manufacturing is 
toward the establishment of standards 
in accordance with which manufacture 
is regulated and purchasing is con- 
trolled. 
and wasteful to devote time and energy 
XK 


It is obviously unnecessary 


refinements which are superfluous, 
and it is obviously important to know 
what degree of refinement is necessary 
for the work the machine is to perform. 
In the Army we have had no prescribed 
specifications which lay this sort of 
We have adhered to the 
classification prescribed for our dis- 


thing down. 


charge certifications ‘ 


“ 


“excellent,” “ore pod,” 
fair,” but how excellent is “excellent,” 
We do not know. 
Take a company cook, for example. 
An excellent company cook to one com- 


how good is “good ?” 


pany commander is a man who is really 
a very good cook, to another he is a man 
who cooks well enough to avoid a mutiny 
in the company and who at the same 
time is an excellent shot. In other words 
there is no standard, no statement of 
things which, for example, a cook must 
do first to be a cook at all, and of other 
things which a cook should also be able 
to do not as a cook, but as a soldier. 
The order of the Quartermaster 
General which is published in this num- 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is quite 
probably the precursor of similar orders 
which will prescribe qualifications that 
a man must have in order to hold cer- 
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tain grades. Such official promulgation 
oi necessary qualifications will be in 
evitable in our army if we adopt 


miversal training, for with trainin 


for possible war as part of the cit 


zens’ training for life ther “ 
come classification, and classification 


means, of course, a preliminary esti 
You ca 

if you do not know what those qualitic 
are, 


mate of qualities. nnot classif\ 
and in some way you must d 
termine them and lay them down. In 
such a_ stocktaking of 


our military 


assets as universal service will mean v 
shall have to consider the aptitudes of 
soldiers, including those acquired prior 
to their entrance into the service, and 
then determine which of 


their 


them adap 


possessors to certain military 
duties with or without certain additional 
training for those duties and, of course, 
in addition to such training as will 
make the man a soldier or sufficiently 
a soldier to carry out his duties in the 


med in 


post to which he will be assi; 
time of war. 

For example, under universal servi 
a draftsman in an architect’s office in 
Baltimore reports for duty in the train 
ing district in which Maryland lies 
Obviously his previous training, hi 
quired aptitude, fits him especially f: 
duty in a command tower of one of the 
Chesapeake fortifications. Upon that 
aptitude must be superimposed training 
at an observation station and also train- 
Such a will be 
much more quickly prepared for his 
duty in war than if you take a sheep- 
herder from Montana and proceed to 


ing as a soldier. man 


teach him how to be a soldier and also 
be to an expert at a plotting board. But 
to do this requires not merely classifica- 
tion of qualities but a standardization 


of what such qualities are. These must 
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be definite, not in the mind of any par- 
ticular individual, but they must be 
definite and uniform throughout the 
service so that they will be available for 
use, comparison and reference by all 
officers who have to classify and draw 
deductions from the results of classifica- 
tion. In other words, without stand- 
ardization there can be no such thing 
as real classification. It exists outside 
the Army. It will have to exist within 
the service, for we must admit that we 
live in a mechanical age, and when it 
comes to preparing the United States 
for war we should know, appreciate 
and apply the methods which business 
has found necessary for the conduct of 
great operations. We shall have to 
consider the factors of both time and 
cost—there is a close connection be- 
tween them—and get away from our 
old theory that a soldier enters the 
army as a baby enters the world—naked, 
having all things to learn. 
® 

Concerning Service in Washington 

The press of this country is denounc- 
ing the swivel chair idlers who in this 
city are using their spurs to keep their 
feet fro slipping off the tops of their 
desks. it is extremely probable that 
in the haste «{ creating an army there 
were a certain number of men com- 
missioned and set at work which can 
equally well be performed by civilian 
employes, if they can be found. It is 
equally probable that more men were 
commissioned than were absolutely 
necessary, and it is possible that a cer- 
tain number of men of draft age were 
commissioned and set to work here be- 
cause they wanted to avoid military 
service in the field. The number of the 
last group is small. To believe that it 
is large is to believe that there are a 


large proportion of cowards and slack- 
ers among the educated young men of 
the United States. That simply is not 
true. 

The fact is that the majority of the 
men of draft age now commissioned 
and working in offices here went 
through training camps and for one rea- 
son or other were not selected as hav- 
ing the stamina or the physique or the 
qualities which fitted them to command 
soldiers in the field. They were, how- 
ever, considered as having certain 
qualities which fitted them to serve the 
United States in other capacities and 
were given commissions in the staf 
departments. The fact that they were 
given such commissions was a disap- 
pointment to them. They did not go to 
training camps to prepare for the staff. 
Most of them were selected for the 
positions which they now fill and 
selected by the officers commanding 
them over whose decisions they had no 
control. In most cases they were no* 
pleased by those decisions. One has 
only to talk to them to know that. 

It is safe to assume that the work 
they are doing is work which someone 
has to perform. Of course someone 
else might do it better. We have had a 
good deal of improvising to do in getting 
ready for this war, and a great many 
mistakes are being made. They will 
continue to be made. Some offices are 
overmanned, of course. Men will go 
from them as the machinery gets into 
play. At any rate it is hard to find sub- 
stitutes. Some papers talk as though 
old ladies are available. The old ladies’ 
home effect is not satisfactory. 

Officers of the Regular Army on 
duty here are also being held up as 
shirkers of their clear duty. But they 
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are not here because they want to be. 
They are here under orders which they 
must obey. Give them a chance to go 
and see how quickly they will take 
advantage of it. 

Indeed one of Aésop’s fables is not 
without application in this eternal con- 
troversy between the staff and the line. 
It is the one in which the arms and the 
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legs struck against the trunk. A man 
made of all of them and he does not 
get very far unless they work toget! 
and willingly. So an army is made of 
many parts, and the men in the trenches 
are not going to get food and ammut 
tion and clothes unless someone is sitti 
back of the lines at a desk with a card 
index in front of him. 











Book Revi cws 


Traveling under Orders, by Major W. 
E. Dunn, F. A. N. A. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1918. Price, 
40 cents. 

This is based on the experiences of 
the author and contains good advice on 
the subject. He takes up the prelimi- 
nary preparations, the journey by rail 
and sea, the arrival in France, by rail to 
the training camp, billets, and then to 
the front. There is also advice upon 
officers’ equipment, the cost of life and 
other details which are not easily found 
elsewhere. Of course everyone who 
goes over will find it out himself, but 
it is so easy to get oneself into difficulty 
in moving troops when one overlooks 
what ought to be the desires that a book 
like this fills a want. 

® 

Scientific Management Applied to In- 
struction and Training in Field Ar- 
tillery, by Major W. E. Dunn, F. A 
N. A. Philadelphia and London: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

This book is based on articles pub- 
lished in the Field Artillery Journal 
about a year ago. It is an excellent 
study of the principles of scientific 
management of work and of the ap- 
plication of these principles to the train- 
ing of field artillery. 

® 

Manual of Recruit Instruction for Field 
Artillery, by Major W. E. Dunn, F. 
A. N. A. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a handy book on schedules 
and allotments of time. It is useful, 
even though the schedules recom- 
mended do not happen to be those 
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actually in force. It also contains use- 
ful notes on methods of instruction. 


® 


A Handbook of Northern France, by 
William Morris Davis, S.D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Geology, Emeritus, Har- 
vard University; Professor agréé 4 
Université de Paris, 1911-12; 
Chairman, Geography Committee, 
National Research Council. 194 
pages. Figures and maps. Price, 
$1.00. Ten copies, $9.00; one hun 
dred copies, $75.00. 

“If I were asked,” says Lieut. Col 
Paul Azan, “to draw up a list of the 
things that an American soldier em- 
barking for France ought to carry with 
him, I should put at the head of it this 
little book, not only because the reading 
of it will be a pleasant distraction on 
the ocean voyage and in the trenches, 
but because a knowledge of its contents 
is indispensable.” 

“A Handbook of Northern France” 
treats in some detail the part of Franc: 
northeast of the Seine and gives a 
brief account of the adjoining regions 
of Belgium and western Germany. It 
may be slipped into a uniform coat 
pocket, but the equivalent information 
could be found only in a number of 
general works and special articles. In 
connection with the need for such ex- 
act geographical knowledge Secretary 
Newton D. Baker wrote to the Chair- 
man of the National Research Council, 
* The volume is sure to be of 
great value to the officers of the army.” 

This handbook has been written with 
the approval of the Geography Com 


mittee, National Research Council, for 
the officers of the Army who may 
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want to know something of the leading 
physical features of France. It has an 
interest also for those who stay at 
home. By reference to it news from 
the front, and from the country which 
supports the front, will become more 


definite and intelligible. 
® 


Small Problems for Trench Warfare, 
by Elbridge Colby, 2d Lieutenant, 
2lst Infantry, approved by the War 
Department. Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas: The Army Service Schools 
Press, 1918. 

These small problems are designed 
to supplement the “Small Problems for 
Infantry” in the training of our non- 
commissioned officers in the newly de- 
fined duties which have come upon them 
as a result of the new methods of the 
war of positions, which has tempo- 
rarily supplanted the open warfare in 
which our army has been trained. 
the 
the 


The author very truly says that 
old principles have not gone by 
board. If a tactician makes that 
sumption, he and his men will be in- 
adequately prepared to press home the 
advantage when the enemy lines 
finally broken. 


are 
We must ground our 
men in outpost duty and advance guard 
work, yet in their details many new 
situations may arise. These problems 
written to meet 
They have been compiled 
from non-confidential material in pub- 
lished books and then tried out by a 
company. They have been read and 
improved by various persons conversant 
with the conditions in Europe. 

An interesting feature in this book 
is the incorporation of extracts from 
books and articles on the war. They 
make the picture, place the men on the 
chess board, so to speak, in a way which 


have been these 


situations. 
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is graphic and effective. The statement 
of most problems is as dry as a proposi- 
tion in geometry. The author has 
avoided that and done it well. 

T 
Health for the Soldier and Sailor. N« 

York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 

1918. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is by Prof. Irving Fishe 
of Yale University, Chairman of tl 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life 
Extension Institute, and Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, M.D., Medical 
Institute. 


Director of t! 
The present volume aims to show 
soldier or sailor, wherever he may 
stationed, just how to manage himself 
physically, what to do and what not to 
do in order to keep fit, and 
protect his health under all possible « 
ditions. 


how to 


The authors feel that it is ju 
as essential for him to keep at the t 
notch of physical efficiency as it is 
him to be technically perfect in his 
military duties, as he can in this way 
doubly serve himself, his family, and 
his country. 

This little book, which slips easily 
into the pocket and is durably bound tn 
khaki, is packed from cover to cover 
helpful 


advice that should be of great assistance 


with good, clean, practically 
to the authorities in 
health 
treats, 


preserving the 


and morals of our forces. It 


among other things, of such 
subjects as Exercise, Personal Clean- 
liness, Mental Poise, Care of the Feet, 
the Venereal Peril, Tobacco, Alcohol, 
Food, Care of the Teeth and Gums, 
Drug Habits, Colds, 
Poisons, approaching each and every 
one of them in a frank, sensible and 
direct manner that will instantly appeal 


to the reader. 


Parasites, and 


















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional know!- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


OFFICERS 
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May. Gen. E. F. Gienn, National Army. 
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Bric. Gen, C. S. Farnswortn, National Army. 


Acting Secretary: 
Mayor J. R. M. Taytor, U. S. Army, Retired, 
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Staff. 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 
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Washington. 
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Are You a Vertebra? 

In the May issue of the INFANTRY 
louRNAL we called attention to the fact 
that Infantry is the backbone of an 
army, and invited those officers of In- 
fantry who had not already joined the 
Association to do so. An application 
blank was printed, but not enough of 


these have been filled out and returned 
to satisfy us. We are therefore print- 
ing the blank again to show how easy it 
is to join with your brother officers in 
making it possible to publish this maga- 
zine. Lest you be distracted by reading 
the business announcements that follow, 
fiil out now and mail the blank below: 





APPLICATION BLANK 


The Secretary, Hn 
United States Infantry Association, 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 


Please enroll me as a member of Tue UNITED States INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


1 enclose herewith 


for $3.00 for the first year’s dues and subscriy 


tion to 


the INFANTRY JOURNAL, which please send until further notice to the address 


given above. 
Respectfully, 





Changing Addresses 


At the risk of boring those of our 
members who have read the same thing 
before, we must again call attention to 
the necessity for keeping us fully ad- 
vised of changes in mailing addresses. 
We have no other way of knowing that 


our subscribers have been promoted or 
have assumed more important duties 
with other organizations at different 
camps. If a subscriber has paid for the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL he ought to get it. 
There is but one safe way to insure 
prompt delivery. It is plainly indicated 
on the blank below: 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Buripinc 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 














(Address) 








(Old Address) 











Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTS WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 42 June 1, 1918. 


1. Several issues ago we hinted on this page that perhaps we 


had been too modest in calling the attention of advertisers to the 


INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


2. Acting on our own suggestion, we introduced ourselves to 
a number of the big business men of the country, with advantage to 


ourselves and we hope with profit to them. 


3. The result of this little excursion of ours is shown in the 


May issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. Therein will be found the 
announcements of a number of business houses not heretofore 


numbered among our friends. 


4. Our desire is to make the pages that follow as helpful and 
reliable as the main text. We take a justifiable pride in what was 
accomplished last month, but may have overlooked some commodity 


in which our readers are interested. This oversight will be rectified 


if our friends will let us know of some need not here mentioned. 


5. Instead of a hint we come out squarely and say to our readers 
that the business men whose announcements appear in these columns 
look to you individually to justify their continued support of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. There is one way you can convince them of 
your friendliness, and that is by writing to them when you need 


anything either for your bodily comfort, military efficiency, or even 


self gratification. 


6. If the INFANTRY JOURNAL is to continue its work it can only 
be by cooperation, and, cooperation is the Infantry Way! It is the 
Only Way! 
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The Moss puuirea tions | 


By Maj. JAMES A. MOSS, U. S. Army 


Army Paperwork Price $2.00 Postpaid 
Privates’ Manual Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Manual of Military Training Price $2.25 Postpaid 


Military Training for Boys Price 50c Postpaid 
(Maj. M. B. Stewart, Collaborator) 


Company Training Price 50c Postpaid 
Field Service Price $1.25 Postpaid 





Riot Duty Price 3c Postpaid 
Extracts from Army Regulations Price $1.25 Postpaid 
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The United States Infantry Association 
UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Tactical Walks 


By Lieut. Col. William H. Waldron, U. S. Infantry 
Author of 
Company Administration Scouting and Patrolling 
What Sammy’s Doing 
Infantry Soldiers’ Hand Book Elements of Trench Warfare 








Shows just how a Tactical Walk should be conducted. 


Brings out the principles of Minor Tactics in a more practical 
manner than is possible with any other scheme of instruction. 

All the tactical principles involved are elaborately explained and 
discussed. 


No unit larger than a platoon of infantry is included in the course 
of instruction. 


LE ERR IIRL REAR IOTOO LL GOEL TET PO TOTE 





Order a copy and convince yourself 
Price, $1.50 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Bu.ld'ng Washington, D.C. 
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Scouting Patrolling 
Exercises for Systematic 


Scout Instruction 
(GLLUSTRATED) 


Bs 
H. J. McKenney 
Captain of Cavalry 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 








FOR SALE BY 
THE U.S. INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Bayonet Training 
Manual 


Used by the 
British Forces 


Reprinted from the 
Infantry Journal for May, 1917 


Flexible Cloth Cover 
PRICE 30 CENTS 


THE U.S. INFANTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















The Defense of Duffer's 
Drift 


By 
Capt. E. D. Swinton, D. S. O., R. E. 


The series of dreams constituting this 
book was first published in the United States 
in the “Infantry Journal” in 1905. 

Together they constitute a study in minor 
tactics that impresses a lesson on the reader’s 
mind most forcibly. 


Every man at the Plattsburg Training 
Camps in 1915 had a copy. 





Bound in Cloth 
Price. 25 cents postpaid 





THE U.S. INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Letters of a Plattsburg 
Patriot 


By Major Joun B. Barnes, National Army 


No one can afford to miss read- 
ing the wittiest story ever written 
about Plattsburg. Whether or 
not you have been to a Training 
Camp, you will find some humor 
and much keen hilosophy in the 
account of this Patriot s impres- 
sions and experiences while swel- 
tering under the burning rays 
of the sun or tramping throu 

the torrential downpours on the 
shores of historic Champlain 
where he spent his “vacation.” 

Cloth Bound, Price $1.00 


The United States Infantry 
Association 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
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BRATS SESESSSESL SEES EEE 
Company Administration 
By Maj. WM. H. WALDRON, U. S. Infantry 


Designed to help over some of the stumbling blocks and lessen 
the drudgery of 


Company Paper Work 


Every new company commander, first sergeant and company clerk 
needs the book 
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BOUND IN KHAKI CLOTH PRICE, $1.25 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


By LIEUT. F. D. CARLOCK, U. S. Army 





“Ts latest book on the subject of Military Topography, Map Reading, 

Surveying, Sketching and the use of Photography as an aid in the 
production of military maps. Gives detailed instructions for use of 
surveying instruments. 





PRICE, $2.50 POSTPAID 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building - - - - Washington, D.C. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 


By MAJOR FARRAND SAYRE, U. S. Army 
Fifth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


CaN See NO RO Om MDI 
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PRICE, $1.50 


United States Infantry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OFFENSIVE FIGHTING 


By MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U. S. A. 
16 Original Sketches made in France by the author. $2.00 net. 


The author was Major in the Canadian army and saw one year of fighting at the front. 
was an instructor at the Canadian Trench Warfare School in England. { 

details of Offensive Fighting, which he observed and participated in. 
elaborate the very points that the American Army Officers wish to know. 
instruction. 


JOHN J. BRADLEY, Colonel, General Staff, United States Army, War College Division 


“Major McRae has been ‘over there’ and has learned by actual experience. This gives weight to the 
things he tells. He presents a menial picture of some of the problems that officers performing similar 
service will have to solve when they get into action. 1 heard his lectures and considered them extremely 
interesting, instructive and valuable.” 


E. F. GLENN, Major General Commanding 83rd Division, N. A., Camp Sherman, Ohio 


“Major McRae has just delivered a practical course of lectures on the conduct and actual course 
of combat with special reference to trench fighting in its various phases. These lectures have shown 
and demonstrated the most complete grasp of the essentials of military leadership up to and including 
his present grade of any lectures it has becn my good fortune to hear.” 


L E; A D E R S H | By LIEUT. COL. L. C. ANDREWS, U. S. A. 


Fits the pocket. Limp leather $2.00 net. Limp cloth $1.00 net. 


Leadership is the indispensable quality to advancement in the army. Thousands of officers will be 
needed. This is practically the only American book that gives practical advice on how to handle men, 
how to train them and how to enthuse them with the discipline and morale necessary—prepared for 


beginners and civilians. 
Bound in buckram to stand 


COMPLETE UNITED STATES INFANTRY GUIDE fi sce $200 ne. 


Every officer and noncommissioned officer is required to have the information contzined in this 
book. This one volume is more convenient than 25, is less expensive and has the advantage of a detailed 
index. It is an actual reprint of all the material contained in the 25 Government books pertaining to 
Infantry. For the first time all this data can be secured in one complete volume. 

Straight Tips to the 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT ane Satin 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 
12 Photogravure Illustrations. 12mo. $1.35 Na 


The author tells the American soldier what he may expect in France. The reading will make a man 
feel at home among the Tommies, the Poilus, the French and English people whom he sees on leave, and 
will show him how to avoid danger and thus fight for his country instead of dying for it. Every 
American soldier should read it before he goes to France. 


SOLDIER’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK 


Cloth 30c. net; Limp leather, 75c. net 


For the man going to the front this bendy pocket edition will be invaluable. It contains hundreds 
of useful sentences and words enabling the soldier to converse with the French and Belgian allies, with 
correct pronunciation of each word. It is also a splendid book for anyone who wishes to gain a handy 
working knowledge of French phrases in daily life. 


SOLDIER'S ENGLISH AND ITALIAN CONVERSATION BOOK 


Uniform with the above. 
Cloth, 30c, net. Leather, 75c. net. 


Later he 
le describes in this book the 
He has taken great care to 

It is a book of specific detailed 





AND MILITARY TRAINING 








By an English 
Comrade at Arms 
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UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE HITT-BROWN | 
FIRE CONTROL RULE | 


Time Is a Most Important Factor 


To the heavy machine gunner in action, and yet he must 
solve a number of complicated mathematical problems. 


Before Opening Fire 


He must consult: 
A Table of Ordinates 
A Table of Fire 
A Table of Wind Corrections 
Small Arms Firing Manual for depth of beaten zone 
Field Firing Manual for vertical dispersion and percentage of hits. 


Modern War Does Not Allow Time 


To consult such a formidable library. 
Furthermore there is no need to do so. 








THE HITT-BROWN FIRE CONTROL RULE 


Takes the place of all these tables and manuals. In addition it enables 
the machine-gun officer to compute mask clearance and troop safety zone, 
Furthermore, it can be used as a protractor,a mil scale rule, a slope board, and 
by means of a circular slide rule solve all mil scale and wind correction 
formulas. It will give sight settings for combined sights and elevation to use 
with aiming point. All of this on 


A Compact Pocket Instrument 


Only 354 by 454 inches in size, made of heavy white celluloid. 
This device now comes in two models, one for Musketry and Automatic 
Rifles and one for Heavy Machine Guns. Other models in preparation. 


Price, with fully illustrated instruction pamphlet, $2.25 





SOLE AGENTS 


The United States Infantry Association 
UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























The United 
Service Typewriter 


CORONA 


Saves laborious writing out by hand of 
orders and official communications, and 
makes for speed, legibility, and accuracy. 
Corona folds into small compass—saves 
weight and saves space. You can take 
it with you anywhere. 


Sturdily built to stand up under punish- 
ment—a deservedly popular machine 
for army and navy service. Complete 
with case, Corona costs $50. Special fold- 
ing tripod at slight extra cost. Details on 
request—ask for Booklet. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.,GROTEN,N. Y. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Weighs 6 lbs. 


(9 Ibs. with case) 
Packs 11%x10x4% 














Please say you saw the advertisement in the Invanrey Jovanat. 
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Now Available Send in your order 
THIRD EDITION 


Military Sketching 
and Map Reading 


By Capt. Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


ceoeadetet 


PRESSES STROSS 


Prepared especially for educational institutions, 
training camps and reserve officers 


SOSRSELER SESOREER SIRES OLR IO EIT ELIE TY 


Prescribed by War Department for mndidates for 
commission in Regular Service, and for 
military schools and colleges 





A revised and enlarged ed- 
tion of this popular manual 
of which upwards of 40,000 
copies have been sold. 


SORES OR OP OOOO SOPOT 











The present edition contains five new chapters on 
the subject of panoramic sketcking, so that 
the work now covers the while field of 
military sketching. The price re- 
mains the same 


Bound in full cloth Price $1.00 postpaid 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building | Washington, D. C. 
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THE WARFARE 
OF TODAY 


Lieut. Col. Paul Azan 


T would be difficult to find anyone better 

qualified to write the authoritative book on 
the theory and practice of modern warfare than 
Colonel Azan. A noted military historian be- 
fore the war, and a brilliant officer at the front 
where he was four times wounded and twice 
cited, he is now in charge of the French 
Instructs in the training camps of our Middle 
and Easern states. His book is enriched 
throughout with stories of his own experiences 
and advertures and is profusely illustrated from 
photographs, many of which were taken by . 
himself. e| a 
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CONTENTS : 

The Present War Contrasted with Pre- S \% 
vious Wars 

Training an Army for Modern Warfare 

Trenches and Trench Life 

Preparation of an Attack 

Execution of an Attack 

How a Great Victory is Won 

Illustrated. Defense of a Position 

$2.50 net The Essentials of a Soldier 
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PATROLLING 


By Capt. W. H. WALDRON 


29th Infantry 


Cloth Bound— Fits the Pocket 


4th EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
(Fourth 10,000 just printed) 








Price, 50c Postpaid 


The best, most complete and practical treatment of the 
subject that has been produced. 


What To Do and How To Do It 


Just the book needed for the instruction of the enlisted 
men of your organization. 


Every soldier in the Army should have a copy and know 
its contents. 


Endorsed by Leading Officers of the Army 


— — 











PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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kind.—G. A. Lynch, Major, General Staff. 


Price, $2.59 
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Rivers Form Natural Military Obstacles 
They Frequently Offer the Best Defensive 


Recent events on the battle front show that 


such obstacles do not long hold an aggressive foe 


READ HOW IT IS DONE 


Tactics and Technique of 
River Crossings 


Translated from the German of Colonel Mertens by our 
own Maj. Walter Krueger of the National Army, trans- 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


I consider this book one of the best military publications which has appeared in 
recent years, and by far the best relating to the subject of River Crossings. It treats of 
a subject which should be understood by all combatant officers, since scarcely any great 
military operation is conducted which does not involve a river or stream crossing of some 
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THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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in the Trenches 


There’s plenty of water. SWAN 
TABLET INK and water give you a 
perfect writing ink! It comes tucked 
away in the end of the barrel of every 


SESE TELE SO OO OOS OOOO OSSETIA: 


“SWAN SAFETY 


MILITARY FOUNTAIN PEN 


—an ample supply for six or seven hundred sheets 


of ree One tablet—plus water makes a barrel 
full of ink. 


A great combination—a famous pen; perfect ink 
tablets. 


The Swan Safety Military 
Pen is non-leaking, is de- 
pendable. Has a smooth 
gold pen-point, and it 
alway writes. 





Obtainable from stationers, 
jewellers, druggists, etc., every- 
where. If you cannot obtain from 
your dealer, order direct from 
the manufacturer, enclosing 
remittance. 


Price complete, $3.00. Extra 
refills Swan Ink Tablet Ammu- 
m in wooden tube 15c. 


Mabie, Todd & Co. 


17 Maiden Lane, 
New York 


206 S. State Street 
Chicago 


$4 _ 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong 
institution pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers 
no matter where they may be stationed. 
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The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” 
plan is simple, convenient and safe—it places our 


3 complete service at the very doors of everybody & 
: everywhere. Detailed information gladly furnished a 
Ny on request. x 
8 Two per cent interest paid on checking account ‘ 
es —3 per cent on savings. Smal] deposits welcomed. i 





5 UNION TRUST COMP ANY f 
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5 OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA i 
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N Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edward J. Stcliwugen 
x $2.300 000.00 President 
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THEFIELD | 
ARTILLERY 
JOURNAL 


Subscription price $3.00 a year 


Only $2.00 


To members of the 
U. 8. Infantry Association 


Headquarters for all textbooks 
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Mi itary . Naval ° Aviation 
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MALKAN'S 
New York's Largest Bookstore 


42 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Capital and Surplus $5,000,000.00 


Prompt Collection of Pay Checks 


by this strong financial 
institution, under supervision 
of Federal Government, means 


Convenience and More Interest 
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AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY ; 
Washington, D. C. 
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Drive Your Nail 


in the Kaiser’s Coffin 


I OP OA | 





When Uncle Sam told the nations of the world that 
the Kaiser had to go, he wanted every red-blooded 
American to have a chance to help. 


So one morning our dear old Uncle thought of the 
miles of street-car tracks, of the telephone ex- 
change, and of the great Woolworth stores, all 
built with the nickles and dimes of the American 
people—investments of millions of dollars. 


And then Uncle Sam decided to sell War Savings 
Stamps so that every man, woman and child could 
help him gather the billions of dollars needed to 


give the Kaiser and Prussian militarism a knock- 
out blow. 
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Every W. S. S. sold means— 


DT Dd 


backing our boys “‘over there,” 
another nail in the Kaiser’s coffin, 
and helping to hammer it home. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, Inc. 


Printers and Publishers 
511 ELEVENTH ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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|| Andrew Alexander | [HE CADET LAUNDRY 
at West Point and those at 
Shoes | 


tna various forts, like Fort Sam 
NEW YORE Houston and Fort Riley, are 


Troy equipped. 
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Write us for catalogue 
and detailed information 
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Laundry Machinery Co. 
Puttees, Riding Boots and Service Shoes in correct H 
models. Shoes for women and children in most Limited 
comprehensive variety. 
Correspondence invited, mail orders promptly and 
intelligently filled. a 
ee aS a it Chicago New York San Francisco 
at 19th Street NEW YORK at 45th Street 
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Makers of the Finest Uniforms and 
Equipments for Officers of the Army fl 








} 
TRY ONE OF OUR NEW BAMBOO-FRAME CAPS 
\ 


434-440 Sours Wasasa Avenuz, CHICAGO 
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HOWARD and JONES | 








WOOLENS-WORSTEDS 


NEW YORK 
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Products of the 


General Electric 
Company 


Internal Combus- Switchboards 


an Generating Meters and Instru- 


ments 
Steam Engine Gen- Wire and Cable 
erators 
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Wiring Devices 
Telltale Boards 


Electric BakeOvens 
Mazda Lamps and Ranges 


Are Lamps Electric Radiators, 
Searchlights, Incan- Tabular and Lu- 
descent and Arc minous 


General Electric Company 
General Office, Schenectady, N. Y. 


District Offices in 
~ Atlanta, Ge 


Chicago, lil. 
Denver, Colo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Boston, Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y 
San Francisco, Ca 
St. Louis, Mo 
Sales Offices in @ 
large citées 
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Turbo Generators 
Motors 
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Ducca Livia 


AL Wili 


pics Ci 

Gun Fire or k ad noise. Ex- 

cludes wind, dust or water and 

prevents disease and deaf- 

ness from the above causes 
$1.00 Pair 

With neat Aluminum Pocket 


Case, Postpaid. 
Illustrated booklet mailed free 


J. A. R. Elliott, »5x°%o. New York 


PMI 
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Opposite Ritz-Carlton 
between Fifth and Madison Aves. 


A | 
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432. West l4™Cor Wa Streste, 


| Block Westof 9 Ave.Elevated Station. 
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Telephone Murray Hill 6838 


McENANY and ‘“Scectty”’ 
formerly with CADET STORE, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


beg to announce their association with the firm of QUINLAN, 
Officers’ Uniforms for the Army and Navy. 


QUINLAN, Inc. 


15 East 47th Street, New York 
TTT 
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USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT 
RIF LEMEN 


HOPPE'S 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 


Trade Mark Registered 


For Cleaning High Power 
(Springfield) Rifles, Shot Guns, 
Revolvers and Firearms 

of All Kinds. 
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A compound that will remove the residue of any 
high power powder, including Black Powder 
It will eliminate Rusting and Pitting in any 
climate 

This compound will neutralize any residue and loosen 
metal fouling and leading that may be leit in 
the brrel after cleaning. 

No. 9 is the only Rifle cleaning solvent that will 
remove Rust, Metal Fouling and Leading. 

For cleaning .22 cal. Rifles and Revolvers, and keeping 
them in good condition, it has no equal. 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is now authorized in 
the Small Arms Firing Regulations exclusively 

Used by the U.S. Rifle teams and at Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine. 

No rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should be 
without it. 

Sold by Hardware and S porting Goods 
Dealers, and at Post Exchanges 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
2314 N. Eighth St. PHILADELPHIA 
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NEw YORK City 
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OLT FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 


by Government Test”’ 
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REVOLVERS: All desirable calibers, weights and sizes. The choice 
of Military Organizations, Pclice Departments and Expert 
Shooters the world over. 

AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted by U.S. Government because of 
their “‘marked superiority.” Vest pocket to Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUN (Improved Model 1914): Adapted 
for rifle ammunition of various calibers for Army and Navy use. 
Heated barrel replaced with cool one in less than a minute. 
Fitted with a variety of mounts. 
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Catalogs and Special Booklets 
sent on request 

irer 


Ff Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company 
unis ie Reg. U. S. Paent Office HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


ork Manufacturing 


LEWIS AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS, 
LIGHT ORDNANCE, MILITARY, 
HIGH POWER and SMALL CALIBER 
SPORTING RIFLES, AUTOMATIC 
PISTOLS and AMMUNITION. 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS, FRAMES, 
TRANSMISSIONS, AXLES, etc. 


ERGELEINS 


Executive Offices: 50 Cuurcn Street, New York City 
Factories: Utica, N. Y., and SHARON, PENNA. 
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Recognized Throughout the 
Service as the 


Standard of Quality 








Uniforms and 
Equipments 


Write for Catalog and Samples of Cloth 























The 
“AUTOGLAS” 


protects against dust and glare. It has 


accurately ground lenses and is supplied 
plano or ground to prescription in white, 
light and dark amber (yellowish brown) 
and FIEUZAL (yellowish green). NOW 
MADE IN BOTH RIMMED AND 
RIMLESS 


Sold by 
Galveston Optical Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
and other good opticians in all cities 















and 
NATIONAL GUARD 
Officers and Enlisted Men 


UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 
New York Office, 103 Fifth Avenuc 
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HENRY V. ALLIEN & CO. 


Successors to 
Horstmann Bros & Allien 


MAKERS OF ARMY EQUIPMENTS 


“They have stood the test since 1815” 
734 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. N. Y. 
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OFFICERS 
UNIFORMS 


and 


OVERCOATS 


Made to Individual Measurements 





Style, Fit and Workmanship 
Guaranteed 


Prompt and Efficient 
Service 


Samples and Prices Furnished 
Upon Request 


TRAYMORE TAILORING 
COMPANY 


“Master Clothes Builders” 
633-35-37 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Tailors to the Trade 

















| PEACE DALE MEG, co 


PEACE DALE, R. I. 





WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


PEACE DALE MFG. CO. 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 








Selling Agency | 
‘ 344 Fourth A Ave. New York 
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Mak rs of 
Men’s and Yo ung Men’s 


CLOTHING 
OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY 


L. B. 


System 


715-719 Broadway NEW YORK 
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JACOB REED’ S SONS 


1424-1426 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





Makers of 


HIGH GRADE 
UNIFORMS 


and Manufacturers of Standard 
Equipment for Officers 
of the Army 


NEW YORE 
Marbridge Building 
Broadway at Herald Square 


ATLANTIC CITY 


WASHINGTON 
734 Pifteenth St. N.W. 


ANNAPOLIS 
82 Maryland Avenue 
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HARVEY MILITARY SERIES 


TANKS, BOMBING, GAS, LIQUID FIRE. 
Captain Dion. First book published, author- 
itatively written by Canadian officer just from 
the front. Price $1.25 
THE CARE OF TROOPS. Major Macy, 
M. C., U.S. A. Standard work on Camp 
Hygiene, Sanitation and Preventive Measures; 
necessary to unit commanders. Price $1.00 


INFANTRY SOLDIERS’ HANDBOOK. 
Lieut Col Waldron. Illustrated book showing 
how to make a soldier quickly. Price $1.00 


WHAT A CO. OFFICER SHOULD KNOW. 
Colonel McArthur Tells how to organize re- 
cruits, provide for them and prepare them for 
the Firing Line. Price $1.25 
AN OFFICER’S NOTES. Major Parker. 
$0,000 sold. Compiled from 2,000 pages of 
Manuals for quick information. Price $1.25 


LATEST BRITISH ARMY BOOKS— 
FIELD ENTRENCHMENTS. Solano. The 
only complete work published; used in British 

d American camps Price $1.00 


GEORGE U. HARVEY PUB. CO., 





SCOUT SNIPING. By British Officer, head 

of Lecture Party sent by Pershing to teach 

— Wonderful tricks of No Man’s 
and 


BRITISH ARTILLERY EXPERIENCE. 
Mistakes of early warfare corrected. Every 
artillery officer needs this book. $1.00 
MACHINE-GUN TRAINING. Solano. 
Text-book in British and U.S. Camps. $1.00 
FIELD GUNNERY. MacAlister. Treats 
on the heavies and small field pieces. $1.00 
FIRST AID FOR THE TRENCHES. Has- 
tings. Best book for the soldier. 60 cents 
CAMPS, BILLETS AND COOKING. So- 
lano. Tells of British system used in France. 

Price $1.00 
MUSKETRY—HAND GRENADES. So- 
lano. Complete for Lee-Enfield rifle and 
grenades. Highly endorsed. Price $1.00 
FIELD TRAINING—SIGNALLING. So- 
lano. Complete book of experience in France 

Price $1.00 


109 Lafayette St., New York City 








DUTTON’S MILITARY TEXT BOOKS 


ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION 
By Major Falls. Uniforms, Organization, Arms 
and Equi t of the Warring Powers. — 
ates and line cuts. Waterproof binding 
ndispensable military dictionary.) Pocket sien $1.00 
SOLDIERS’ SPOKEN FRENC -- 
ted efficient gr 








SMALL ARMS INSTRUCTORS’ MANUAL 
Complete information on army rifles and re- 
volvers. both new 1917 and old models. Takes 
the place of “all” shooting manuals. Illus- 
trated. Covers shooting, care, 

Pocket Size 


TRENCH WARFARE 


a ty La par yo FOR FIELD ARTILLERY 


Condensed, com 
an up to date. Invaluable to eanditeaee 
‘or examination. Pocket Size. Wa 


= FLIER’S cums 
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covers... -- @&e 
a pack for beginners. By 
the aeroplane, theory of 
sear -_ iples be the interna! combustion 
6 inches $2.¢¢ 

THE i PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY ART 
By Sir Fletcher-Vane. One of the finest books 
written on the psychology of command. 734 x 
5 inches $1.25 
eqeene AND HAND GRENADES 
British, French and German. oy oe Be 

peculiarities, giving tt as how to use 

and how to render useless. 

All books are net. Postage extra. Al all booksellers. 
£.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ARMY “> NAVY 
UNIFORMS “~o INSIGNIA 


By COL. DION WILLIAMS 


Absolutely the standard book on the wijost—avery 
a ome uniforms and insignia, medals and rib- 

oe. cay a and pennants of the U.S. Army, 
—" arine , etc., and of every nation at 
war, fully descri and illustrated. 


The Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy says: 


“It contains much instructive material which is of 
special interest at this time and will, I am sure, be 
found very useful by those who wish to learn the various 
distinctions of service, corps and grades." 


138 full-page illustrations in black-and-white 
and 8 in full color. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50 


RAPID TRAINING 
or RECRUITS 


By M. V. CAMPBELL 
Ist Liewt., Field Artillery, N. A. 


For the instructor of recruits, this fe boats gives thor- 
oughly tested plans for speedily men into 

shape. It is based on definite —— actual re- 
sults and methods in England—~valuable also to 
the recruit wishing advancement. 


Limp cloth, 16mo, net $1.00. 























FREDE*ICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Pourth Avenue New Yerk 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


| M. and H. 


NEW YORK CITY | 


| 
| 
| 




















"BOOKS OF ALL KINDS’ 
SEND FOR CATALOGS 


SPECIAL VALUES 


| 
| HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
| 


| 


Incorporated 


471 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 

















ARE WE IN DANGER 
of Becoming Prussianized ? | 
T. N. Carver 


The Historical Section in a General Staff. | 
Lt. Col. Paul Azan. 


| Salonika and the War in the East. 
Commandant René Pinon. | 


Quarterly: $4.00 a year 


TheMILITARY HISTORIAN | 
& ECONOMIST | 


THE WAR OF POSITIONS. By Lt. Col. 
Paul Azan. Fourth Printing. $1.25 


HANDBOOK OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 
By W. M. Davis. Second Printing. $1.00 


FRENCH FOR SOLDIERS. By A. F. 
Whittem and P. W. Long. Third Print- 
ing. 75 cents. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


72 Rendall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 








| 1012 Walnut St. 








Every Soldier 
could derive 
benefit from 

reading 


; 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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Marshall’s 


A Short 


Account of 
Explosives 


By Arthur Marshall, A. C. 
G. 1, Chemical Inspector, 
British Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50, Postpaid. 


It gives the main facts in 
clear language calculated to 
be of most value to those 
dealing with explosives in 
one way or another, but not 
especially interested in mi- 
nute details of composition, 
etc. An interesting book 
dealing with modern phases 
of the subject. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Publishers 


PHILADEPHIA 
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National Service Magazine 








oe 


E want you to join a strong and growing party of thinking men 
W5. every political creed, representing every section of the country, 

who believe that the only adequate, efficient and truly demo- 
cratic military policy is one based on universal service to the Nation. 
These men, most of whom were the pioneers in the “‘Plattsburg Idea,” 
believe, in a word, that citizenship has its duties as well as its rights. 


oS RRR 


This magazine will contain discussions of the higher questions of 
naval, military, and industrial policies by well-known statesmen. edu- 
cators of international reputation, officers of the General Staff of the 
Army and others best equipped in their special subiects. Only recog- 
nized authorities will contribute, and the material will be presented in 
such a way as to be both intelligible and interesting to the layman. 
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You will be interested in the editorials and illustrated articles to 
appear in National Service Magazine. 


Sign and send coupon below by return mail so as to receive the next 
issue. 





NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


Please enter my name on the mailing list of National Service. If 1 am 
not satisfied after receiving the first number I will instruct you within ten days 
to cancelmy name. Otherwise! will send you $3.00* for a year’s subscription. 


eae 


pee 


*To all persons who are serving or have served in the naval or military forces of the United States, 
including the organised militia and the Pederal Training Camps. the price is $2.00. 


N.S. J. 
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Have You Seen the New Gillettes 
Specially Designed for the Fighting Man? 
ESE models were designed by members of the 
Gillette O tion who have seen service with 
the Colors know what the soldier is up against. 
Hundreds of officers and men are buying them— 
the U.S. Service Set in metal case and the new K haki- 
covered Sets for Uncle Sam's soldiers and officers. 
The Gillette is the one razor for the man who 
is doing things —the one razor with world-wide use 
aod reputation. 
When a man wants new Blades he can get them 
at any Post —? or Y. M.C. A. Hat—here is 
Amenica or 
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Our Paris Office carries stocks—ie cc euaty 
‘ supplying the American Expeditionary Forces. Gil. 
a“ GM ¢ lette Safety Razors and Blades on sale everywhere in 


fhm France, England, Italy and the Eastern battle fronts. 


CHR, 4 
: . 


Why do so many of 
Unele Sam’s Boys use the Gillette? 


Ler a man spend just one week in the Service—then give him 


free choice of all the makes of razors there are. He’ll reach for the 
Gillette first, and hold on to it—every time. There’s nothing like 
seeing the Gillette idea work out in the experience of thousands of 
men—under extreme conditions. 


Here is the No Stroppirg, No Honing 
—- —tested and a Lee by mil- 
ions of men in the world at peace. 


The world goes to war. Millions of 
men spring to arms—and the one razor 


sunburn, wind-chap, water scarce or 
bad—but has been met by the Gillette 
thousands of times in its nearly four 
years of war service. 








that survives the test of war conditions 
on a world-wide scale is the No Strop- 
ping, No Honing Gillette. 


There isn’t a regiment in the field 
today under any of the Allied Flags 
but numbers more users of Gillettes 
than of all other razors put together. 
There isn’t a condition that a man 
could find in his shaving —heat, cold, 


The fighting man lives in his pack— 
every inch of space and ounce of weight 
taken up. 


The Gillette tucks away in the corner, 
or in his pocket—compact, complete— 
Blades always sharp, always ready— 
simple, strong, stands the wear a:d 
tear—weighs next to nothing—and No 
Stropping, No Honing. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Guerre Sarety Razor Company. or Canapa, Lev. 
73 St. ALEXANDER St., MowrTReaL 


Gituiette Sarety Razor Societe ANoNYME 
i? Bis Rue La Borris, Paris, FRANCE 


Vepova Tost 
Via Senarto, 1} 


GitLerre Sarety Razor, Late 
200 Great PoRTLAND St, Lonpon , EnclLan 


A.G. Micne.es 
68 Lrreiy. Susnsenan Russia 


tRINO & Fiott 


, Mian, Irate 
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Are You Reloading ? 





SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBRE 
OF 
YOUR RIFLE 





Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT De NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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For Half a Century 


and more we have been rendering a unique 
service tothe military and civil professions. 
During peace times we have published 
and sold all of the worthwhile engineering, 
technical, industrial and scientific books— 
while in times of military activity we have 
been identified as 


Headquarters for Military and 
Naval Books 


On our shelves is the largest stock in the 
United States of the books in which we 
specialize. Your orders receive careful at- 
tention and we aim to make prompt and 
complete shipments from our large stock of 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS. 
Catalogs and quotations gladly sent. 








D.Van Nostrand Company 
Publishers and Book Sellers Since 1848 


25 Park Place New York 
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Ae Conga | Armpand Gamp Mattress Roll 


Whether he be in service here, or with the Ameri- 
1—Improved Army and Camp Mat- can Expeditionary Forces in France, every officer 
tress Roll. will need and want a Restgood Army and Camp 
2—Combination Army and Camp Mattress Roll. 
Mattress Roll with removable This roll is far better than any other roll offered for sale, 
Mattress. Made of good quality army weight duck, in two styles, one 
3—Regulation Officers’ Roll. with @ mattress made of all new curled hair that is integral with 
i the roll, and one with a separate hair mattress. 
4—Same with Heir Mattress. These rolls are 12 inches in diameter when rolled, weigh 15 


5—Separate Hair Mattress with pounds and have e separate:compartment for carrying clothing, 
Pillow attached. laundry and toilet requisites. 17 roll is provided = — 
~ flap, and grommets ere fastened in each corner s0 rol 
6 Dutile Bag, mey be used es a hammock if desired. 
7—Tent Tidy. Ash your dealer to show you the Restgeod, and if he 
$—-Soperate Pillow filled with A, ES 60 PTE TREES SES HEED 
air. 


9—Folding Water Pan. “Thid mark 
10—Folding Water Bucket. 


your quarantes™ 














4ist and Ashland Avenve, CHICAGO 
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Columbia 


Steel and Shafting Co. 


Carnegie, Pa. 
























































Why the Allied 


— 


Valsparred 


When a Valsparred airplane 
or seaplane returns from a bat- 
tle with the enemy and the 
elements, the Valspar remains 
as fresh as ever. 


Winter’s frost and snow, 
summer’s sun and rain don’t 
harm it. It is proof against 
hot or cold water in any form, 
oils, hot greases, or gasoline. 






VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








Aircraft are 





Valspar has proved itself in all the 
strenuous service of the war to pos- 
sess every one of the qualities we 
have claimed for it. It has suffered 
ill-treatment of every possible kind 
and has stood up under every kind 
of punishment, and it can be applied 
under the most adverse conditions. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High- 
Varnishes in the World—Establishe 


LEAITIN 
Trade \/AENTSHES 
New York Chicago 
Toronto terdam London 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco 
and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


rade 
1832 


Mark 
Boston 





—_—s CU 


——  —— 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





HOGAN AND SON 


Headquarters 
for Steel 


373 Pearl Street 
237 N. 6th St. 


NEW YORK | 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Planet Steels 
Drill Rod 
Music Wire 
Tool Steel and C. R. Steel 


A. R. PURDY COMPANY 


125-127 Christopher St., New Yok City 




















PATRIARCHE @& BELL 


215 Pearl Street NEW YORK 


FINE TOOL AND DIE STEEL 
POLISHED DRILL RODS 
MUSIC WIRE 
SPRING STEEL BARS AND SHEETS 








LL. Cc BLANCKE CO., Inc. 
“TOP NOTCH” 


Executive Offices 
10-12 Thomas St.. New York 


Western nore, Ofc 

642 Washington Boulev 
Eastern Office 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


WORKS—TAUNTON, MASS. 


ard, Chicago, Ill. 

















HIGH SPEED STEEL AND TOOLS 


| 


| 
| 





— 
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— WALTER J. MOORE, Vie-Preiteat | J is 7 
re The Best Equipped |} || John H. Eggers | 
Printing House | ompany 
in the Werld | Incorporated 
LITHOGRAPHING, | 
"am 
Offices and Plant PRINTING | 
all the Si8.534 West 2th St | 
0 pos- mo rwsnee | | LI THOGRAPHING 
ies we | 
iffered . , 
e kind | Day and Night Service on 
r sa THE | || Government & War Work 
pplie 
itions. W. F, POWERS CO. | 
PANY 461 Eighth Avenue 
York LITHOGRAPHERS Corner 34th Street 
ished ts2 NEW YORK 
“oN | Telephone Greeley 1010 
=. 30 Ferry Street NEW YORK | ae ee 
ake hi enenan . seems 
The N f a as 
e Name o 
PANY \ | 
oik city |. if HEYWOOD STRASSER & || | 
? 
VOIGT LITHO. CO. | | 
- on 
The Posters of the Food Ad- 
ministration proclaim qual- 
Steel ity Lithography. 
—— Good work arrests the eye you 
a want to attract. 
)., Inc. was the pra uses is | 
a | | Lithographers & Printers 
) TOOLS Have your work done by experts | Geand St. and M 4 
n t. an organ Ave. 
Work you can be proud o wh 
ak | p= cee sal imi BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
| j 
| n HEYWOOD STRASSER & VOIGT | |! 
- LITHO. COMPANY | | 
en. Ninth Avenue at 26th Street | NEW YORK-CHICAGO 
MASS NEW YORK CITY | PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - WASHINGTON 
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Manuel Caragol & Son 





Incorporated 


New York City 








American Alcohol Co. 


Incorporated 


60 Wall Street 
New York City 








Philips, Jones Co. 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers 


of Shirts 


Office & Factory 
829 East 134th Street 


Sales Office 
1150 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 











A Military 


Trunk 


Grafonola Outfit 


Just imagine the pleasure of opening this 
smart, trim military trunk before all your 
pals in barracks. Picture their surprise 
as they discover a compact, sweet-toned 
Columbia Grafonola with all the latest 
war song hits and dances on a fine selec- 
tion of Columbia Records. 
The special Military Model Grafonola is sturdily 
built and finished in either mahogany or oak, with 
ample volume for dancing and out-of-door music. 
SOLD ON LIBERAL TERMS 
See this Military Grafonola Ou‘fit at the nearest 
Columbia dealer’s. He will help you make a selec- 
tion of the newest and best records, and will 
arrange to let you have the entire outfit on con- 
venient payments. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
New York City 








B 


“Ges 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Paper in the 
Whole World 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF GREATNESS 





1 
Operates 86 Paper Ma- 


chines in 16 Mills in New 
England and New York. 


2 
Total Capacity 1,797 Tons 
of Paper a Day—Nearly 
three Times Product of 
Any Other Company. 








3 


Supplies all the News- 
print Used by More than 
400 Newspapers. 











4 


Uses Annually over 700,- 
000 Cords of Wood to 
Manufacture its Product. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
P. T. DODGE, President 


30 Broad Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HANAUER 
ROSENTHAL 


WATERTIGHT 
RAINCOATS 


245-251 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














Maurice Lesser, Pres. Harry Stenge, Vice-Pres. 
Charles Josephson, Secy. and Treas. 


Lesser & Stenge 


Incorporated 


w 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARMY RAINCOATS 
wy 


37 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 


Phone CHELSEA 6448 














| 


Soudan’ | 


Rain Coats 


H. Goldman & Co., Inc. 


26-32 West 17th Street 
NEW YORE CITY 





| Baldwin: & Leslie 


61 Leonard St. NEW YORK 


Dry Goods Commission 
Merchants 


Sheetings, Print Cloths, 
Duck 


Se 











_H. E. LAZARUS CO., 





INC. 


FOR ARMY, NAVY AND CIVILIANS | 


307-309 SIXTH AVENUE 
N. W. Cor. 19th Street 
NEW YORK 











| 


HARRIS RUBBER COMPANY 
1115 Broadway NEW YORK 
Corner 25th Street 
. STANDARD GOVERNMENT COAT 


andard coat adopted by the United States 
Government. Sizes 38 to 46. $5.10. 


OFFICERS’ SERVICE COAT 


| Model 110—made of Standard Government Bon 


bazine cloth, double textured, back to back 
strapped and cemented. Sizes 34 to 46. $9 
OFFICERS’ SERVICE COAT 
Model A—made of Olive Drab Cashmere c.oth 


with plaid back, strapped and cemented. Sizes 
34 to 46. $14.50. 


| Seme model—in brown tweed—$12.50. 


Coats sent on approval F.0.B. New York 
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- SERVICEABLE FOOTWEAR 
For Men Who Lead 


Trench wear service combined with dress wear appearance. Wel! 
made of selected leathers; with rawhide soles between the insoles 
and outsoles to keep out water and dampness. 

OFFICERS’ SHOES of good quality cordovan; with high uppers 

OFFICERS’ RIDING BOOTS of cordovan, tan or cherry calf. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write direct to Dept. J 
ROSENWASSER BROS.., Inc. 
MAKERS 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORE 

















Hunter Manufacturing & | | Wellach. Hoexter U | 


Commission Company 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 
58-60 Worth Street ch 
NEW YORE 


Company 


257 ourth Avenue 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS § BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 























Edward McConnell & Co. 
Khaki Gabardine Duck 





hoe! 


13-21 East 22nd Street 
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| First Made in America 
_ VETERANS OF THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Three Years in this Country 


Now the staunchest friend of 
the Boys in Khaki 


LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE 
LEGGINGS 


have been thoroughly tried 
and NOT found wanting. 











Patentees and Sole Manu- 


acturers— 
FOX BROS. & CO., LTD. 
Wellington, Somerset, Eng- 


land 
THE PUTTEE MAKERS 


| Perfect Comfort—Neat Appearance 
OF THE WORLD 


Commended by the Strictest Dis- 


Caution: pli ° 

7 yee me — PX . )X " is onthe metal ciplinarians 

isc (right andieft) attached to every r ; . 
genuine pair of Fox's New Non-Fray Put- Naturally Conform to ihe Motion 
tees, thus | of the Legs 


Also that“*FOX'S” label is oneach |  Perspiration Proof 
\ ttee just bel< ; , 
- - Se et ee . Keep the Shoes Free of Pebbles and 


oe 
“OU GREE os all Foreign Substances 


. — Distinct Advantages over the Old 
~~ fine Light | Style Leggings 
| 


“ Fz:p” PUTTEES LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented), BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
MANLEY & JOHNSON, Sole Agents, U. S. A. 











260 West Broadway New York City — 








THE HEGEMAN PRINTING CO. 


| PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
136-146 West 52d Street NEW YORK 























A.F.ESTABROOK 


15 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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DEPENDABLE FOODS 


A famous Generalissimo wisely said: ‘‘The strength of an army depends on 
its stomach”—for it is a proven fact that unless a soldier is physically fit he 
cannot fittingly fight—and, furthermore, to keep a soldier physically fit the very 
best quality and most nutritious foods are required. As it is established that 
the best quality foods contain the most nutriment—and our selections conceded 
the world’s best quality—it logically follows that OURS is the most nutritious 
and economical food you can use—dependable foods which will materially help 
you win the war. 


We Carry in Stock Ready for Immediate Delivery 





Everything Required 


FOR NAVY SHIPS, STORES AND MESSES 
ARMY AND MARINE 
CORPS POST EXCHANGE AND MESSES 


—— SUCH AS —— 


FOODS of every kind, in packages and bulk—Beverages—Candies—Toilet Articles—Military 
Novelties—Cigars—Cigarettes—Tobaccos—etc., etc. Being the world’s largest Importers, 
Exporters, Manufacturers and Distributors insures you the very best qualities, the lowest 
possible wholesale prices, and the quickest rail and water deliveries from our own terminals 
and docks. Why take chances elsewhere on orders that PROBABLY may be filled when you 
can buy ALL your goods from HEADQUARTERS—from ONE house, with ONE order, ONE 
shipment, ONE invoice. In other words, from US. 














WE EXTEND YOU A CORDIAL INVITATION TO VISIT US 





Call a taxi and come over here at our expense, or Telephone 1000 Greenpoit, and one of 
our automobiles will meet you and bring you directly to our building, o: send us direct 
your orders for delivery on open market. Satisfaction guaranteed ‘iu quality and price 


Address: Army and Navy Department 


Austin. Nichols € Co. 


(INCORPORATEDO) 


IMPORTERG, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS ANDO WHOLESALE OISTRIBUTERS OF 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Offices and Factory: Kent Avenue, N. 3rd Street and East River 
(Borough of Brooklyn) 
NEW YORK 
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'C. BAHNSEN & CO. 


257 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents for 
Gera Mills, Passaic. New Jersey 


FINE WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED GOODS 








| 
| 
| 
| 








DRY COLD STORAGE 
FOR FURS | 


2% 


ON YOUR OWN VALUATION, WITH 
MINIMUM CHARGES TO APPLY 


SUMMER FURS 
In the newest correct designs 


aeckel 
fiJ &q@ 








348 Fifth Avenue 


Between 35th and 36th Sts. 
Telephone, Greeley 2044 

















= 
DO YOUR BIT 


| 
| with 
| beaters Ross Knitting Yarns 


The Best Made 


OIN the great army of women battling 
Ly with knitting needles so that Our Boys 

| on land and sea shall not lack com- 
forts to protect them from the rigors of next 


fe Direct from the 
Manufacturer to the Consumer 


| 
| In Olive Drab, Khaki, Navy Blue, Gray and 
| Natural. Sent to individuals and Red Cross 
Chapters on Approval. 
SOLD AT 
| 366 Fifth Avenue, bet. 34th and 35th 
| Streets 
Telephone Greeley 5599 
| (Take elevator to 4th Floor.) 
354 Fourth Avenue, Cor. 26th St. New York 
Telephone 5525 Madison Square 
FOR MAIL ORDERS, SEND MONEY ORDER 
TO DEPT. T. 














American Flag Co. 


71-73-75-77 Mercer Street 
New York 
54-56 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ili. 





Flag Manufacturers of Every 
Description 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 








} 
} 




















| PROGRESSIVE KNITTING WORKS 


Incorporated 


435 Broadway, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK 





Manufacturers of 


WEBB EQUIPMENT AND 
ARMY CLOTHING 
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The Sign 
of the Right 
FOOD 


FOR OUR BOYS 


in the Army and Navy 


Spec’al Represen‘atives 
ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


MR. W. B. A. JURGENS, II. 
MR. EDGAR A. CHURCH 


Woon) 


Ew YORK 


WHOLESALE GROCER 

















HHLIPPINE VEGETABLE OIL | || Purely Vegetable 


— KREAM@ERISP 


For All Good Cooking 
in Place of Lard and Butter 


MUFFINS 
Home Office and Factory —" 
MANILA, P. I. | | fetal 











are mighty good muffins 


Bench fers | || BROWN COMPANY 
B NC 1882 
NEW YORK -SAN FRANCISCO | Formerly 
BERLIN MILLS CO 


TACOMA PORTLAND, MAINE 
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| The Nassau Smelting and 
Refining Works, Ltd. 





BENJAMIN LOWENSTEIN 


President 





605 West 29th St. New York City | 








UPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


80 Broadway, 
NEW YORE CITY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ PIONEERS IN COMPRESSED 
| ACETYLENE FOR WELDING AND 
CUTTING 


COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE 
5 

















“HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES: 
“THE SEARCHLIGHT ROUTE” 


New York — Albany — Troy | 
and the North 


Largest River Steamers in the world 


Daily Service 


| Leave Pier 32., N. R. foot Canal St.6 P. M. | 
West 132nd St. 6.30 P. M. 
Leave Albany 8 P. M. 


Express fre‘ght service 
Automobiles carried 





HUDSON NAVIGATION CO. 
ie 





DE GRAUW, AYMAR & co. 


Established 1827 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


CORDAGE, OARS, OAKUM, 
WIRE ROPE, COTTON AND 
FLAX DUCK, CHAINS, 
ANCHORS, TACKLE AND 
WIRE ROPE BLOCKS 


Marine HARDWARE AND SHIP 
CHANDLERS’ Goops GENERALLY 
| 
| Nos. 34 &35 South St. New York 


SOLE AGENTS U.S. 
J. HOTH’S RUSSIA BOLT ROPE 


FACTORIES: 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
PLAQUEMINE, LA. 


| NEW YORK CITY 
| OSCEOLA, N. Y. 











PEERLESS ‘BRAND 
PRESCRIPTION CORKS 


Manufactured expressly for 


| 
the finest drug trade by | 


| 
| 
\s H. PADDOCK CO. 


Bush Terminal | 


| BROOKLYN 








INTERNATIONAL 


STEVEDORING COMPANY 


DOMENICK PACE, Mgr. 


109-111 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORE 


Telephone 1950 Broad 
Night Tel. 4163 Bath Beach 
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‘Field Fortification 


A Reprint of the Series of 
Articles on the Subject of 


Trench Warfare 


which appeared in the Infantry Journal in the spring and 
summer and which attracted so much attention that all 
issues in which they appeared were sold out immediately. 
Now done into a book. 


Price, $1.00 


THE U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C 











FO RIN he Se AS open AT 








WE DO NOT MAKE 


RIFLES, PISTOLS 
MACHINE GUNS 


But we design and furnish complete equipments 
for their manufacture. From the development 
of the Shooting Model, through Working Draw- 
ings, Schedule of Operations, Machine Tools, 
Fixtures, Cutters and Working Gauges to the 
Inspection Gauges and Master Reference Gauges 
necessary to secure interchangeable manufacture. 


PRATT & WHITNEY PRACTICE 


IS THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
HARTFORD 
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ROBINSON CLAY PRODUCT 
COMPANY 


of New York 
Tenth Floor Flatiron Building 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe and 
Fittings 
Flue Liners 
Wall Coping 
Chemical Stoneware 


Fire Brick 


Annual Output, 20,000 Carloads 














A Good Summer Food! 


MUELLER’S 
SPAGHETTI 


Macaroni, Egg Noodles, etc. 


Quality-Cleanliness-Perfection 


GRAND PRIZE 


(Highest award obtainable) 
San Francisco 1915 





PATENTED ROTARY 


High Vacuum Pumps 


For belt drive or direct connected to motor 


Guaranteed to exhaust to within one-tenth 
inch of barometer. 


PRESSER BLOWERS 


Ours have no gears, springs or compli- 
cated parts. Run qu et, cost less, wear less; 
also Ac'd Pumps, Filter Presses, Pulveriz- 
ing and Gr.ndng Machinery. 24 Years 
Experience. 


BEACH-RUSS COMPANY 


WORKS: BROOKLYN 
Phone Cortland 55 


General Office: 220 Broadway, NEW YORE 
ob 








JOURNAL of the 
U. S. CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Only $1.00 a year to members of 
the U.S. Infantry Association 




















UNCLE SAMS LAUNDRYMEN | 
who watch the life of the linen they | 
handle, prefer our safer washing | 


| materials. 


Particulars and catalog on request 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. 
Standard Launderers' Materials 


' 26a 
No.Franklin 
Chicago 


83a 
Park Place 
New York 
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(BROOKLYN MILLS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“AMERICAN” 


MANILA ROPE is being used by the largest Light- 
erage, Towing, Steamship and Railroad Companies 
in the nation. 


These concerns cannot afford to use any but the 


BEST rope made. 


They insist upon QUALITY, hence their marked 
preference for ““‘AMERICAN.”’ 


We also manufacture 


SISAL ROPE TWINES 
Tarred Hemp Rope, Marlines and Rat Lines 


and 


“CLIPPER”? BRAND MARINE OAKUM 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Noble & West Streets Brooklyn, New York City 
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he best evidence we can offer 
of the character and quality of 


Rice & Hutchins Shoes 


is the fact that we have been making 
army and navy shoes for the United 
States ever since war preparations 
began, as well as for many of our 
allies, amounting to more than 
two million (2,000,000) pairs. 








Rice & Hutchins civilian shoes 


are known throughout the civilized world for 
the quality of material, workmanship and 
service. 





Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Educator Shoes 
for men, women, children and 
infants; All Americas, Armadas 
and Signets for men; Mayfairs, 
Ladifairs and Fairsex for women. 
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CNOA ONC NO OPO IACI ACAD IAG AQ TAS 


S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY RECORDS 


. Muster and Pay Roll Data. 

. Individual Property Accountability. 

. Individual Clothing Accountability. 

. Account of Property on Memorandum Receipt. 
. Delinquency Record. 

. Council Record. 


All are loose-leaf records exeept the Council Book, which is bound 
in accordance with regulations. No. 2 is furnished with forms 
for unit accountability or for separate articles of equipment. 


Modern Efficiency Methods Applied to 
Army Records 


All Names Arranged Alphabetically 
No Surplus or Dead Records 
Always Up to Date 


Have Met the Test of Service 


Uniform in size and bound in first-quality forest-green buckram, 
with title stamped on cover. 


Price for Complete Set, $5.00 


Individual Books are $1.00 each 
Extra covers, 60c a set Extra forms, 60c a hundred 


Order Now and Simplify Your Work 
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THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 
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ARTILLERY MAP READING PROTRACTOR 


Made of transparent celluloid—sem{-cireular—mil scale outer edge, degrees inner circle—both 
counter-clockwise——-Straight-edge gives range in meters, also yards—Useful data on face of protractor. 
Write for information. Price $2.50. 


INFANTRY AND MACHINE GUNNER’S PROTRACTOR 


Made of transparent celluloid—semi-eireular—mil scaje outer edge, a inner circle—both 
1 : 


clockwise—-Straight-edge gives range in meters for maps scale 10000 20000 eats departure and fall each 
100 meters to 3000 meters—Other useful information including important mil formulas. For use of ail 
Commissioned and Noncommissioned Officers in the Army regardless of Service. Price $2.50, 


MILITARY MAP_ READING AND MACHINE GUNNER'S PROTRACTOR 


First Desiox in Yarp COND peas in Meter 
Designed by CAPTAINS C. b. A. BARBER —_ T. H. GILLMAN, c E. F. 


Made of circular transparent celluloid eight inches in diameter, and one thirty-second of an inch thick. 
Designed to read, measute and solve problems in military map reading and machine ag ma | by simply a useing 
it over map and immediately before your eyes is range, choice of proper trajectory to clear obstacles, also 
compat} bearing. On the face of protractor are tables and formulas for overcoming difficulties in indirect 
tire. Calculations made almost instantly. Compass bearings transposed to and from maps at sight. Scale 
to degrees and minutes or mils. Trajectory diagram. Angle of wind and drift tables. Designed for use 
of U. S. ammunition. Teaches how to transpose magnetic to true bearings... Price $2.50. 


By CAPT. GLENN P. WILHELM, 4th U. S. Infantry 

A complete text-book, fully illustrated, of the use of the mil system im the cortrol of machine gun fire 
with paricular reference to modern trench warfare methods. 

For beginners as well as experts. All terms are fully defined and illustrated. Tells how to calculate 
ranges and elevations from contoured maps for indirect fire. Valuable tables are in the book to be found 
in nc other publication. 

Do you know how to elevate and direct your machine gun in order to safely fire over your own troops 
at an invisible =e trench over a hill? 

Do you know at elevation and direction to use on your machine gun in order that you may fire over 
your own front line trenches and search with long range fire enemy supply dumps and communications on 
the reverse slope of a hill? 

This book tells you how. Book and rule equally useful to Infantry Officers for directing rifle fire. 


THE MILOMETER OR BALLISTIC COMPUTING SLIDE RULE 


Have you a natural dislike for mathematical data required for indirect fire? If so, you need this book, 
which is furnished with a most ingenious fire control slide rule that will mechanically figure ranges, m-asure 
angles, determine widths, calculate any sight setting or elevation for direct fire, indirect fire, searching 
fire, combined sights, overhead fire, barrage fire, night firing, etc., and determine all manner of fire control 
and map problems. 

Wilt 1 do all any mil scale will do. 

Will do all any fire control computing slide rule will do. 

The milometer is constructed on the usual rectangular slide rule design and is simple in appearance 
and operation. 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES.—Common or Mannheim style of slide rule similar te majority of slide 
rules—Mil and trajectory scales are on the same side of rule——Direct reading scales for angles of departure 
and angles oi fall—Six inch scale in inches and tenths of inches—Twelve inch ‘scale in inches and six- 
teenths inches—Fifteen centimeter ‘Scale in millimeters—Least reading on mil scale is two mils, estimation 
one mil—Rectangular protracor reading to one degree—Mechanically converts ruetric units to glish and 
vice versa, with the conversion indexes on the rule—Made of heavy white cellrioid. Graduations cannot be 
obliterated by wear or soiling as the face of the rule is protected by transpirent celluloid—Each rule is 
equipped with a catgut cord conveniently located for use wtih either the mil scale, the protractor, or as a 
slope board.. .Price $2.50, includes Milometer. Price $1.75 for Book or Rule separate. 


Designed by Major GLENN P. WILHELM, N. A. 

Do you know that a compass does not point to the True North and that th: Magnetic North is con 
santly varying? That compasses on the Weiiern Front are periodically checked with the True North and 
the Magnetic Declination in order to determine the reliability of the needle. 

The True North Finder is scientifically designed and will enable the True Muridian to be determined 
accurately and rapidly in any locality, Does not replace the compass but is an .ssential adjunct and is 
invaluable for service at the front and in military map making. Price $2.50. 


MILITARY MAP READING AND INTELLIGENCE TRAINING 
By CAPT. C. D. A. BARBER, C. E. F. Canadians 


New training im Military Map Reading. Training scouts, snipers, observers and intelligence offic<-s. 
Illustrated by thirty-four new plates and co lored maps. Full leather binding. Price $1.50. 


THE NEW PLATOON INSTRUCTOR 
By CAPT. T. H. GILLMAN, C. E. F. Canadians 


; Contains latest information and drill from overseas. Full of tactical instructions on new platoon 
ormation. 


Illustrated with fifty-six sketches, colored plates and photographs. Price $2.50. Full Leather Binding. 
REMIT BY REGISTERED LETTER, MONEY ORDER OR BANK DRAFT 
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